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The one great rule 
of composition is to 
speak the truth. 
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When a City Crosses AT&T 


(Associate Editor Goodwyn 
is undertaking a study of the 
economics of power in Texas. 
In this article he sketches 
Austin’s and Dr. Bob Montgo- 
mery’s contest with South- 
western Bell Telephone, a 
volatile issue in the capital 
now. Subsequently readers 
may expect descriptions of the 
consolidated Bell System, uti- 
lities, major oil companies, and 
natural gas.—Ed. 


AUSTIN 


The legislature is over, the set- 
ting is changed, but the players 
remain the same: on one side, 
the genial, powerful lobbyist Ed 
Clark, veteran telephone lobbyist 
Ed Gossett, and a bevy of lawyers, 
accountants, and bankers; on the 
other, symbols of the public, in 
this instance the City of Austin 
and Dr. Robert Montgomery, Uni- 
versity of Texas economics pro- 
fessor and long-time student of 
public utility regulation. 

The same lineup, give or take 
a few names, last met when the 
legislature considered Rep. Bill 
Kilgarlin’s bill to establish a state 


utilities commission in Texas. 
After hearing Montgomery and 
various utility lobbyists, the 


House state affairs committee sent 
the Kilgarlin measure to sub-com- 
mittee, from which nothing was 
heard the remainder of the ses- 
sion. 

Now to Austin’s city hall came 
Southwestern Bell to request a 
rate boost from the only Texas 
agency empowered to regulate 
it, the local city council. The 
councilmen, headed by Austin’s 
liberally-inclined mayor, Tom 
Miller, who has been at this game 
for a quarter of a century, con- 
vened to hear the telephone com- 
pany’s rebuttal testimony. A week 
earlier, Montgomery had  pre- 
sented the city’s case in em- 
phatic tones, terming Bell’s pro- 
fits as “outrageous” and summari- 
zing the company’s method of 
computing depreciation with the 
statement, “Somebody is using 
mathematics in a way which I 
would consider immoral.” He had 
cited a $250,000 variance between 
the depreciation figure shown the 
council and the amount reported 
to the internal revenue. This 
quarter of a million dollars should 
have been shown as net income, 
along with another $260,000 the 
company derived from its ad- 
vertising in the yellow pages, 
but did not show as a local profit, 
said Montgomery. 


‘Only Game in Town’ 


Against this backdrop, suave 
Ed Clark led off for the telephone 
company with a friendly joke. 
He said he had been a good friend 
of Dr. Montgomery for 20 years 
and had once received from him a 
book on monopoly and the sulphur 
industry bearing the inscription, 
“I know tne game is crooked, 
but it’s the only one in town and 
we've got to play it.” 

Describing Montgomery as an 
able antagonist, Clark said “the 
professor knows just when to 
use ‘outrageous’ and ‘immoral’ 
and other terms of endearment. 
But today,” continued Clark, 
“we're gonna show that our book- 
keeping is right, it’s sound, to 
the satisfaction of everybody—the 
FTC, the FPC, the SEC, and 





everbody who has touched it, ex- 
cept Dr. Montgomery. We're 
gonna show that. We know we 
are depreciating according to law 
—without a peer in any business 
in the world. We have Mr. Whit- 
ney Harris, the general solicitor 
for Southwestern Bell in Texas, 
Mr. Ed Gossett, the general at-| 
torney for Southwestern Bell in| 
Texas, and expert witnesses.”’ 
Clark and Montgomery dueled | 
lightly about one of the telephone | 
lawyers who had once _ been!) 
Montgomery's student and had_/| 
admitted making a “B” Said 
Montgomery with a_ twinkle, 
“Well, I wouldn’t expect an ‘A’ 
student to work for Southwestern 
Bell.” Clark, laughing, agreed. | 
“Yeah, it’s a ‘B’ job, isn’t it?” 
They got down to business then. 
Gossett said AT&T stock was 
owned by 1,600,000 people, many | 
of them women. “It’s known as 
the widow's stock. Nobody in the) 
Bell system has ever made any! 
money. It’s against company pol-| 
icy even to invest in other stock. | 
But, regardless, the profit of 
AT&T is not the point here today. 
All we're talking about is the 
Austin telephone company... This 
is not an adversary hearing, we’re 
here as citizens, the Austin tele- | 
phone company. We live in a 
goldfish bowl, said Gossett, “like | 





Caesar’s wife, and we are in-| 
spected by the SEC, the FCC, 
47 state commissions, and 1500 


towns in Texas. We've given wage 


increases every year for the last | 
11 years. Our profit in 1957 was | 
only 3.22 per cent and in 1958 | 
only 2.96 per cent. Even if you in- | 
clude directory advertising that | 
just adds one-half of one per cent | 
to the total. As for depreciation, 
we will have expert witnesses ...” 

Lawyer Harris had all of his | 
witnesses sworn and called first 
the President of Austin’s Capital | 
National Bank, Howard Cox. In | 
response to Montgomery's charges | 
that Southwestern Bell keeps two 
sets of books on depreciation, one 
for rate hearings and one for tax 
purposes, Cox outlined’ three 
methods of computation: “apprai- 
sal depreciation,” or the actual 
physical deterioration of equip- 
ment; “current cost depreciation,” 
or evaluation of property by the | 
amount of money required to 
replace it at current prices; and 
“book depreciation,” or original | 
cost less depreciation, used for | 
tax purposes. 

Cox described the current cost 
method as one “used to recover | 


the money necessary to maintain | 


your property,” and the book 
method as one “used to recover | 
the money originally expended.” 


| The weight of the banker’s testi- 


mony was that if a company used 
“book or straight-line deprecia- | 
tion” in computing its profits, the | 
result would be an artificially in- | 
flated profit picture. “Such a| 
method would result in erosion | 
of your capital.” 





Ranger Scores Court; 
Not Talking for DPS 


DALLAS 


A Texas Ranger captain, E. J. 
Banks, took the occasion of his 
address before a law enforcement 
conference on school desegrega- 


asked the NAACP to file suits 
for them. 

Segregation, he said, was adopt- | 

| ed by whites to protect themselves 


| after Reconstruction. “Our own) 


tion here to criticize the NAACP, | hands are not clean. If we really | 


failure to provide Negroes “sepa- 
rate but equal rights” and “pride 
of race,” the U.S. Supreme Court 
for upsetting previous rulings for 
segregation, and the Supreme 
Court again for striking down 
state communist control laws. 
(The Observer in Austin asked 
Col. Homer Garrison, director of 
the Texas Department of Pub- 
lic Safety and chief of the Texas 
Rangers, if Banks was speaking 


for the Department. Garrison 
replied: 
(“He was speaking actually 


as an instructor before a police 
school. It was not supposed to 
be an open meeting at all. Actual- 
ly some people came who were 
not invited. He (Banks) was 
speaking actually his own thoughts 
—he was not speaking for the 
department.”) 

“I want to make crystal clear 
that I am discussing this as a 
police problem, not as an advocate 
of either integration or segrega- 
tion,” Captain Banks told from 
200 to 300 people gathered for 
the conference. “We must be 
neutral. We have chosen leaders 
to decide what to do. I am willing 
to back them in their decisions.” 

As the principal speaker at the 
meeting, Banks also said that 
testimony taken after the Mans- 
field and Texarkana demonstra- 
tions against desegregation show- 


| believe in democracy,” he said, 
“we would have seen that the} 
Negro shauld have had equal but 
separate rights. If we had acted | 
to help him develop his rights | 
| instead of having left him down- | 
| trodden and kept him from hav- | 
ing pride of race, we would not | 
have some of the demands that | 
| are now being made.” 
| The Texas Ranger criticized the 
Supreme Court ruling on deseg- 
regation; he said it upset previous 
rulings upheld since Reconstruc- 
tion. He remarked against the 
court’s ruling on state subversive | 
laws. | 

The meeting had been called 
by the Dallas Police Assn., which 
had predicted about 1,000 would 
attend. Dallas Police Lt. George 
Butler, who is president of the 
association, said, “We are not con- 
cerned with anything other than 
police matters in the desegrega- 
tion issue... We have planned no 
discussions of the pros or cons of 
segregation or the rights or 
wrongs of the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling. That has nothing to 
do with our jobs at the scenes 
of desegregation. However much 
our personal feelings might run 
the other way, we have to do 
what the law says. We are sworn 
to uphold the law.” 

About 40 Negroes were in at- 
tendance. They sat with the 
others on a nonsegregated basis 





ed the Negro students had not 





and participated in a coffee break. 


|of acquiring debt 


| Bell 
| that thus a higher profit 


As an example, he cited 
cab company purchasing « 
$2,000 a year and deprs 
them $500 a year for fo 
but discovering at the end 
time that the $2,000 
aside would not be enougl! 
another cab at the increase 
of $3,000. Said Cox: “Y 
have to use your capital 
to debt to replace that 
profits of AT&T have bes 
stated to stockholders—the 
is they’re using straight 
preciation and not 
enough money 
property.” 

Harris asked him, “A1 
ing the city council that t! 
phone company should 
rent cost depreciation 
puting its profit; 
telling them the compar 


settir 


to rep 


and 


get « fair rate of returr 
per cent?” To both 
Cox answered “yes.” 


AT&T's Profits 


The question of what Be 
fit percentage should be 
much of the afternoon's lor 
mony. Montgomery ha 
Bell's past record of 
money to illustrate it 
quire debt capital by 
average of under four 
The company rejected 
alysis as “too historical” 
it did not reflect the incre 
capit 
inflated money market. (¢ 
mated new issues would 
system five per 
to cover 
Asserting 


be necessary 
creased cost. 


| pany’s profit on its equity 


should be ten per cent 
profit on debt 
cover the latter's five 
cost, Cox concluded that I 
served to make eight per 
a fair rate of return. Supy 
this testimony was Houst 
kie, St. Louis, assistant 

of Southwestern Bell 


capit 


Another major elemer 
company’s rebuttal testin 
cerned its accuracy ir 
ing” local profit from 
tance profit. In his openir 
mony, Montgomery 
Bell’s financial returns 
trate his assertion that 
pany was attributing 
of its profit (35%) to long d 
at the expense of its Austir 
ness, and using 
Austin return as 
questing a rate increasé 

Central to this 
the recent FCC ruling 
AT&T to cut its long 
rates by $50 million 
Introduced into the r 
Mayor Miller, the refere! 
the FCC ruling drew the 


a basis 


argume 


the ep! 


from Gossett that it “was 


result of socialistic pre 
through congressional 
tions.” This drew laughter 


the citizens in the crowded cot 


cil chamber. 


Montgomery said the high 


distance profits that prompt« 


FCC decision were the resu 


4 
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The Texas Observer 


We will serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
iruth as we find it 
and the right as we 
see it. 
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Deficit Bar 
Costs $250,000 
in Interest 


James Makes Estimate; 
State Has Loose Money, 
But Cannot Spend It 
AUSTIN 
The constitutional prohibi- 
tion against deficit spending 
has cost the state about a 
quarter of a million dollars in 
interest which has been fore- 
gone. 
That's 


Treasurer 








the estimate of State 
Jesse James of how 
much interest on bank accounts 
state has not collected as a 
lt of a complicated system of 
special deposits de- 
to avoid state employees 
to pay discounts to get 
state salary warrants cashed 
In effect, in order to spare the 
employees the loss of dis- 
yunted warrants, the state has 
entered into arrangements with 
under which the state it- 
self bears the loss. 
“We could have probably made, 
a quarter of a million dollars 
—but we haven't lost anything,” 
said, reasoning that you 
lost what you haven't 
you just haven't earned 


offsetting 
igned 
Naving 


tneir 


tate 


hw. Le 
Danks 


James 
haven't 
earned, 


He allowed that the money 
could have been earned on extra 

deposits of state funds in 
banks, “but,” he said, “you 
can't do all of this and at the same 
time ask them to carry you.” 

Here is how it works: 

Banks receive general revenue 
warrants—they honor’ warrants 
against the state’s general rev- 
enue, and then hold the warrants 
without recompense until the state 
can pay. 

The State Treasurer deposits to 
a bank with general revenue war- 
rants cash up to 95 percent of the 
amount of the warrants. The bank 
puts up the warrants as collateral. 
This cash goes into a special ac- 
count which the bank cannot ap- 
against the warrants; The 

state earns no interest on these 
ti- special deposits. 
ted Where does the state get the 
money for these accounts, if it’s 
so broke? And why not use it di- 
rectly to pay state salaries, in- 


time 


ply 


ance stead of going into debt and los- 


+ 


ong 


ing interest on what amounted to 
$60 million at one point? 
re- The money, James explains, is 
| “just coming through the Treas- 
as; ury Department. We’re not keep- 
ng | ing any special fund. It’s what we 
call the overall money.” He says 
y.| further that the Treasury has to 
by keep enough money on hand “to 
operate” so that claims from the 
state departments can be accom- 
1e | modated at once. Evidently there 
ire | is a surplus of $50 million, more 
or less, most of the time. 

Why doesn't he take that sur- 
in-| plus and put it out for interest? 
the Observer asked James. “It 
just revolves around,” he respond- 
the | ed. But, he conceded, “We could 

of | have kept a little bit more in time 


the company’s policy of putting| accounts—a little bit more in the 
“too much” of its profit in long| time accounts.” 
distance to the detriment of the Why not pay the state’s debts 


local company. 


The company challenged figures 


computed by Montgomery 
Southwestern Bell had 
(Continued on Page 2) 


with the “overall money” direct- 
ly? “We can’t do it,” James said. 


that | “We'd have to have a constitu- 


made | tional amendment.” 


(Continued on Page 2) 


| 
' 








TSTA’s ‘Troops’ Rallied 


@ Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


6 Texas State Teachers’ Assn.; gan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
started a bandwagon for a/ York, the First National Bank 


fourth session for $65 million| of Chicago, and associates, for 
to raise teachers’ pay $405 a year. | 3.55805 per cent interest, which, 
H. W. Stilwell, chairman of) said John D. McCall, Dallas, bond 
TSTA’s legislative committee, call- | counsel for the board, means the 
ed for the use of teacher “shock | state will pay $19,328,855 the next 


troops” and 

shops.” In a letter to teachers, | 
TSTA said “First priority ment 
be given to improving teacher 
salaries,” and the chances of get- | 
ting $200 million for the whole | 
Hale-Aikin program “in full seems | 
rather remote.” A business news- | 
letter, Texas Businessman, spe- | 
culated the Houston and Dallas! 
efforts to unionize the teachers 
are prodding TSTA to “come 
through on salary.” 


| Was in attendance; he sponsored 


@ The Texas Water Develop-| 

ment Board awarded the! 
first $10 million in state water 
bonds for local projects to Mor- 


“emergency work- |35 years for the $10 million. Bank 


of the Southwest of Houston won 
the award as paying agent for 
the overall $200 million bond pro- 


4 
gram. “This is the most memor- 
able event to happen in this state 


in a number of years,” said Sen. 
George Parkhouse, Dallas, who 





Texas | 











the legislation. The first $3 mil- 
lion under the program will prob- 
ably go to Corpus Christi to help 





finish Wesley Seale dam. 





Texas Is ‘Emerging,’ 
Schmidt Tells Brewers 


SAN ANTONIO 


San Antonio brewery workers| Pagandists have convinced many | either of these. 


; , : 
He also said anti-union pro- 


an almost wholly owned 
subsidiary of Standard of New 
Jersey, announced a net income 
of $89 million the first six months 
of 1959, against $57 million the 
same 1958 period. 
@ A _ federal Department of 

Labor examiner has ordered 
Wray Wible of Sherman to pay 
$1,966.73 damages for failure to 
compensate 55 employees proper 
overtime on a federal project 
around Denison Dam. 


cy A Dallas official of the Labor 
Department reminded far- 
mers that the Fair Labor Stan- 





dards Act sets a 16-year age mini- 
mum for the employment of chil- | 
dren in agriculture during school | 
hours. 
@ FPC in Washington allowed | 

El Paso Natural Gas a rate | 
increase of $145 million. The) 
company had been collecting on 
the basis of a $19 million increase | 


AT&T ANSWERS 


JUGGLING 


(Continued from Page 1) | 
$549 million in the years 1945-’58, 
Saying the professor had mis- 
takenly added year end balances 
cumulatively and thus ended with 
a greatly exaggerated profit total. 
The company said it made $134 
million, not $549 million. Mont- 
gomery agreed with this explana- 
tion but said his written report 
reached the same conclusion “for 
two pages” before citing the 
erroneous figure. 


The company also drew agree- 
ment from Montgomery that the 
average dividend paid since 1916 
was 3.6 per cent, not 3.12 per cent 
as originally computed by the 


professor. Montgomery said his 
figure was a “typographical 
error.” 


‘A Game You Can’‘t Win’ 


CHARGES 


city, the public, had just one 
little volunteer college professor. 
You’re paying for that legal talent 
Bell employs—they can bring a 
dozen people down from St. Louis, 
they don’t care. It’s a legitimate 
operating expense. The public 
pays both sides. Actually, Austin 
would be well advised to spend 
$500,000 to win this case. It would 
Save $1 million a year, every 
year. A dollar a month per tele- 
phone, with 88,000 phones that’s 
a lot of money. But you couldn't 
spend $500,000. That's taxes. You 
couldn’t explain it to the people. 


“Now when you get expert 
consultants, like those 200 cities 
did when they banded together 
to hire Bennett (a Washington 
D. C. consulting firm hired by 
Texas cities to fight the Lone 
Star Gas rate case), then you've 
got something. Bennett shot them 


since 1955 and was ordered to re- | After the parade of company 


‘fund a total of $15 million to| witnesses, Mayor Miller said a 


customers. The company put into! third round of hearings would be 


effect another raise of $16 million ‘held within two weeks to give 


subject to refund in 1958 and Dr. Montgomery the opportunity 
still another one of $25 million | to cross-examine for the city. 

Aug. 1; the FPC has not ruled on| After the recess, Montgomery 
|said he was dealing with a 


were host this week to the 300, People that high company profits | @ Unless the federal govern-| “stacked deck.” In quiet good 


delegates of the annual conven- | 
tion of the U.S. brewery work-| 
ers. National president Karl F. 
Feller, radaring his remarks to-| 
ward the debates on labor re- | 
form in Washington, said Ameri- 
can union men need not more 
rights, all of which they have, 
but more use of them. 


| 





and high salaries for executives 
are all right, but that higher wa- 
ges mean inflation. 

Another union figure, AFL-CIO, 
national organization director 
John Livingston, denounced the 
“Eisenhoover National Labor Re- 
versal Board,” which he said has 
|rewritten the Taft-Hartley Law. 


Instead of more rights, he rea-| He castigated “little big business | 


soned, union men need a state- 
ment of obligations—going to all | 


| labor leaders” who brought about 
| the McClellan rackets hearings. 
Fred Schmidt, Texas AFL-CIO} 


ment appropriates new’ humor, he speculated on the prob- | 


money for highway financing, a|lem of monopoly regulation. 
crisis in Texas road construction | “They had a million’ dollars 


will develop by September, high-| worth of talent today and the! 


full of holes. But it costs money, 
and a city like Austin just can’t 
afford to protect itself. You need 


a state commission and even that 
isn’t enough. These cases are too 
*the 
people, even to all the council 


complicated to explain to 
members for that matter. It’s just 
a game you can’t win against a 


$19 billion corporation.” 





L.G. 





way commissioner DeWitt Greer 
said in Austin. Because the state | 
has maintained a cushion in its| 


union meetings, taking responsi- | 
bility in the union, staying in- 
formed, voting on union issues, 
maintaining union unity, taking} were meeting in a state where 
part in political affairs and com- lanti-union forces reached their | 
munity problems, observing the | peak of effectiveness ten years| 
golden rule. 


secretary-treasurer, told the | 
brewery convention delegates they | 





| ago, but that labor has struggled | 

The convention attracted many | to new strength and respectabil-| 
of the big names in US. labor.) ity. “Those were the dark years 
A. J. Hayes, president of U.S.| in our state, and we are just now 
machinists, said that the much- | emerging from them—but we are 
publicized corruption in the labor} emerging,” he said. “We have the 
movement is merely a reflection | feeling that the (anti-union) 
of the general corruption of soc-|storm hit here first, and we 
iety. He challenged Congress to| picked up the pieces and kept the 
scrutinize other segments of | faith, and today in our state we 
society with the same microscope | have a growing labor movement.” 
aimed at labor. There is more| Alfred Whitehouse, Industrial 
corruption in business, industry,| Union Department director for 
and other professions than labor,/ AFL-CIO, warned against auto- 
he said. | mation “greedily for profits only,” 

“Unions have done a much bet-| and the delegates were also to) 
ter job of cleaning house than has|hear national COPE director 
any other institution in the United| James L. McDevitt, Sen Henry 
States,” he said. | Gonzalez, and others. 


letting of contracts, Greer said, 


Texas has not yet joined 25 other 


states who have ceased scheduling 
new jobs under the federal aid 
highway program. He said his 


DEFICIT CAP’S COST 


(Continued from Page 1) |}do not go into effect until Sept. 

IN ANY CASE, the result is,|1. Evidently the estimates of a 

| the banks have not been charging | $65 million general revenue defi- 
| state employees for handling their; cit will not hold up through 


agency was “proceeding on con- warrants, but they have been get- | Sept. 1. 


fidence that something will be| 
done to avert such an economic | 
blow.” Congress, meanwhile, is; 
balking at increasing gasoline | 
taxes to pump new money into 
the bankrupt federal program. 
e Independent oil and gas pro- 

ducers, meeting in Brackett- | 
ville, decried “the continuing de- 
cline of Texas’s position in the, 
U.S. crude market” and placed 
the blame on “purchasing com- 
panies which discriminate against 
this state’s oil in favor of pro- 
duction in other areas.” Purchas- 
ing companies are major oil com- 
panies. Said TIPRO president 
Harry C. Jones, “The decline is 


due largely to the fact that some | 


purchasing companies which buy 
or produce in several states dis- 
criminate in favor of oil in areas 
where they can take mostly from 
their own wells.” 





























A hundred years ago a beautiful and 
spirited Texas girl so fascinated the 
rulers of Czarist Russia that she was 
an honored guest in St. Petersburg’s 
imperial palace for the birth of her 
first child. The Czar and Czarina stood 
as godparents and named the baby 
“Douschka.” Translation: “little dar- 
ling.” That Texas girl was Lucy Hol- 
combe Pickens, of Marshall and the 
East Texas piney-woods, and wife of 
the American ambassador to Russia. 

with her husband then 


and charm. 


again, 
ee South Carolina, romantic 
legend says that when General Pierre 
Beauregard was about to begin sw conjenction with 
bombardment of Fort ae he pes poor el 


nded a taper to little 
_ touched off the first cannon shot 


of the Civil War. ” 
the lovely Texan, Lucy Holcom 
oa bend was to make more history. 
She sold the magnificent jewels given 
to her by Russian royalty to equip a 
Confederate army unit, known as the 


T Division, United States Bre 
an 206 VFEW Building, Austin, 


en 





ee... f 
TEXAS CHAMPIONS OF FREEDOM ( (| 
a . 


Lucy Holcombe Pickens 


Ambassadress of Goodwill and Sponsor of Liberty 


Lucy Holcombe Legion. And as a trib- 
ute to this remarkable young woman, 
her beauty was immortalized on Con- 
federate currency —$1 to $100 bills. 
Many Texans have champi 
dom in many kinds of battles, but Lucy 
matched their achievements with no 
weapons but kindliness, intelligence 


Today Texans still demand and get 
their right to choose the way they want 
to live. In this vigorous and freedom- 
minded homeland . . “Beer Belongs 
and this is why the United States Brew- 
ers Foundation works constantly, in 


to assure the sale of beer 
and ale under pleasant, orderly condi- 
tions. Believing that strict law enforce- 
ment serves the best interest of Texans, 
the Foundation stresses close co-opera- 
tion with the Armed Forces, law en- 
forcement and governing officials in 
its continuing Self-Regulation program. 


ewers Foundation, 
Texas 


free- 


ting special accounts from the| 
state interest-free. 

A bank’s reserves limit how 
much money it is permitted to 
lend. The special deposits from 
the state add to the bank's mar- 
gin of money available for lend- 
ing. Were the banks to carry the 
warrants without these accounts, 
the result would be a loss of lend- 
ing power for them to that ex-| 
tent. 

The larger city reserve banks 
have to deposit about 17 cents of 
every deposit dollar with the fed- | 
eral reserve system; the rest they 
can lend, James said. 

“The banks are doing us a big 
favor, and I pat 'em on the back 
whenever I can, because money’s 
tight,” James said. “I hope you 
don't do anything to upset our 
relationship,” he continued. “Any 
bank that wants to get in it can 
get in it. 

“The banks are losing money, 
and I'll tell you why,” he said. 
“When warrants become payable, 
we pay that bank by having them 
draw on themselves—on their 
special accounts offsetting the 
warrants. So that reduces their 
own deposits. They have five per- 
cent less immediately, plus almost 
17 percent in the federal to off- 
set the deposits.” 

ON MONDAY James “called 
in” and paid general revenue 
warrants of $16 million, reducing 
the state deficit to about $30 mil- 
lion, he said. It had been $44 mil- 
lion before he was able to call in 
the warrants with extra funds 
which had accumulated. 








The new tax and spending bills 


Hattie “Tips” 
Houston Police 


Hattie Valdez, whose bawdy 
houses have been a _ recurring 
news item in Austin newspapers 
this summer, made the headlines 
again, this time on the side of 
the law. The Austin Statesman 


| quoted Hattie as saying she pro- 


vided Houston police with the tip 
that led to the solution of an 
underworld slaying in a swank 
motel cabin rented by Hattie. 

On Hattie’s suggestion to look 
for “Jimmy Chambless,’’ Houston 
police arrested James R. Cham- 
bless, 27, an ex-convict who told 
authorities he shot and killed 
Charles H. Hill, 32, also an ex- 
convict, in an argument over a 
woman. 


The woman in question appar- 
ently was Gayle Woods of Aus- 
tin, a one-time employee of Hat- 
tie’s, also identified as Chambers’ 
wife. Hattie befriended the girl 
last Sunday by letting her stay in 
her cabin at the swank Sheraton 
Oaks Motel in Houston “because 
she didn’t have any place to go.” 
Hattie checked out on Monday. 
Hill’s body was found in the cabin 
Wednesday night. 

The Austin paper quoted Hattie 
as saying she didn’t want her 
name “splashed” in print just 
because a slaying happened in a 
room she had occupied for a short 
time. 
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AUSTIN 


Go into the lake-studded 
cedar-covered fastness of the 
Central Texas Hill Country, 
just a short drive from the 
capital city of Austin, and 
they'll tell you about Uncle 
Buck Maynard, among the 
last of a dying breed. 


He's a cedar-chopper. At 75 he 
is one of the few remaining prac- 
titioners of a once-flourishing art. 


What makes Uncle Buck more 
interesting is that cedar-chopping 
and charcoal-burning aren't 
enough for him. Like the other 
members of that proud, indepen- 
dent, robust tribe of transplanted 
Southerners who hied to the hills 
of Texas in the last century, 
Uncle Buck believes in living it 
up on Saturday night. Or just 
about any night some of the 
young bloods want to drop by his 
shack where he lives alone and 
take him on a tour of the beer 
places which line the road in the 
hills west of Austin. If Uncle 
Buck is feeling right good, he’ll 
not only dance with all the pretty 
girls, he’ll unlimber his fiddle 
and play a break-down that won’t 
quit. Uncle Buck is an old-age 
pensioner who refuses to rot in a 
rocking chair. 


When he gets hard up for 
spending money, he will, in the 
free and easy way of his kind, 
which has always lived off the 
land, go “burn a batch” of char- 
coal. To get that money, Uncle 
Buck chops hard old “buck eye” 
cedar, burns the stumps and limbs 
in a days-long process, and sells 
the charcoal to roadside pit bar- 
becue stands. For his kilns, or 
“kills” as he calls them, he piles 
up sand from the Sandy Creek 
on which he was born, using a 
method handed down to him from 
his father, who got it from his 
father. 


Uncle Buck can look out the 
doorway of the one-room shanty 
he occupies because of the kind- 
ness of an inn-keeper and see 
the hills roll away across land 
once all owned by his family. 
He still dreams of reclaiming at 
least “the homeplace” so that he 
can die on the land where he was 
raised, but with a lackadaisical- 
ness and simplicity that certainly 
must have contributed to the dis- 
possession of the Maynards, he 
says casually, “I been thinking 
about talking to a lawyer,” and 
drops the subject. 


EANWHILE, with his pension 
and his axe, Uncle Buck makes 
do. Says his landlord, portly, 
genial A. D. Allie, who from his 





Maynard Beside His ‘Kill’; Behind Him, ‘Coal for Sale 
He Ventilates It With the Stick; The Cedar Burns Four Days Beneath 





hillside store and bar serves as 
a sort of fatherly provider and 
adviser to hill folk: “You would- 
n’t think it to look at him maybe, 
but Uncle Buck has always got 
money on him.” 


During his lifetime, Uncle Buck 
has made a dollar a lot of ways. 
“I’ve worked on a heap of ran- 
ches,” he said one day as he clean- 
ed his pistol, a .22 mounted on a 
.38 frame, with which he’d just 
killed a rabbit for supper. Greasy 
Paper sacks hung from the ceil- 
ing so the ants couldn’t get the 
food in them. “I’ve farmed quite 
a lot,” he said. “I’ve done a little 
of every kind of work. I don’t see 
why I ain’t broke down.” 


Slumped, he got out his pipe 
with quick, limber gestures and 
knocked it on the sagging grate. 
He lit it and puffed. “But I 
can’t quit. I gotta do something 
yet. I'm dissatisfied if I’m not 
on the move.” His mouth curled: 
“I can’t just go set down and 
read a paper and then sleep a 
little while ... I feel more like 
eatin’ when I work a little.” 


Winston Bode 


He was puffing his pipe and 
looking at his past and present 
with his tired, whimsical blue 
eyes. His hat was on the back 
of his head and a greying blond 
lock straggled onto his _ high, 
aristocratic forehead. He has only 
a few teeth left, and his mouth 
is sunken, but his face is delicate 
and handsome—almost on dente! 
lines. “No, I just raised a big 
family, that’s all I did. I had two| 
wives. I used to fiddle a lot. But 
my last wife died, and it was 20 
years before I'd fool with a fiddle. 
... Man, I used to play! Waltzes, | 
breakdowns... If I had to play all| 


night I’d charge ‘em $25.” 











Uncle Buck said he made a re-| 


“Cotton-Eyed Joe might a cut him 
out,” he said. He blinked and 
puffed, one finger curled around 
his pipe stem. “I wouldn’t know, 
you know.” 


Outside, two black mounds in- 
side an enclosure were smoking. 
They were flattened on top, and 
gave the impression of volcanoes 
smouldering alongside Aztec 
ruins. These were Uncle Buck’s 
charcoal “kills.” The cedar had 
been burning in them four days, 
and today he would roll the char- 
red limbs and stumps out of the 
ashes, sack them, and sell them. 


He would get 50 cents a bushel. 
“My granddaddy used to sell coal 
for a dollar way back there,” 
he said. “The ladies used it to 
iron. They had charcoal fubnaces 
and you'd heat your iron on that. 
Oh, they used charcoal for lots 
of things. To heat with, to put in 
chicken feed, purify water. Every- 
body had a rainwater cistern and 
they put ’coal in the bottom to 
purify it, like a filter. Rainwater 
has a lots of ammonia in it. Now 
it looks like ’coal’s comin’ back 
for barbecue. But my cedar’s got 
no flavor. If it did have, it’d be 
one you wouldn’t want. It’s like 
that old possum hunter that stop- 
ped in the country store and 
asked what that was in the can. 
It was wagon grease, but they told 
him it was cheese, and he asked 
how much it cost. ‘Ten cents,’ the 
man said, and the ’possum hunter 
Said, ‘I'll take one.’ Then he said, 
‘I want a nickel’s worth of crac- 
kers.’ He want off and sat down 
under a tree and ate and when 
he came back they asked him 
how he liked the cheese. ‘Well, 
it was all right,’ he said, ‘but 
it was a little ransom.’ Uncle 
Buck cackled. “That’s the way 
cedar would be, more ransom 
than handsome. I need me some 
hickory.” 


Through the years, the solitary 
charcoal burner has tended to go 


~ The Last of the Charcoa! Burners 





—Winston Bode 


Uncle Buck Maynard Lights Up 
Maybe He’ll Talk to a Lawyer About His Land 


“What's that?” “Oh I like the one-step, waltzes, 


breakdowns...’’ 


“BORN AND RAISED IN 
TEXAS! Ain't you evé 1eard “Who do you dance with?” 
Charles Wesley King’s song, ‘Born 
and Raised in Texas’? “I dance with the young ones! 
Yep, I like to hold them little 


I asked him how he ame 
called Buck. His name Linzy 
“Ahh he said 


ones while. they hop around. 
That’s about ail, though. If they 


Davis Maynard. had to be accommodated, I guess 
with a special exclamatory Sigh.) +2.) have to go somewhere 
“My mommy gave me that name.”| 12. » 
He speaks with a rolling gut- F 

teral saa pressing the words He shook his head. It was Sun- 
down in his throat. He speaks| 2#¥: “? was out two, three places 
with the passion of a ¢ ator | 1st aig, ane ve been meepy 
or a poet. all day.”’ He popped his lips. “Had 


a little too much beer. I'm gonna 











“She used to look at have to quit my prowlin’ around 


cord recently, and heard it played| the way of the village smithy. But) 7 was jittle and say, ‘You look just | like a dad-gum night hawk!” 
on a tavern jukebox. “It ‘us aj curiously Uncle Buck  figur-|)ixe your Uncle Buck 
little gappy, though,” he said.| ed recently in a cultural exchange | He picked up his fiddle. The 





“My fingers are stiff now. You 
know Jimmy Joe Davis?’ No.| 
“Oh, he’s a fiddlin’ thang!” said. 
Uncle Buck. 


| 

He got out his fiddle, leaving | 
the wine-lined case open, the 
velvet shining in the tight from 
the door. The fiddle moaned. He 
turned some more and_ then 
stomped his foot and kept stomp- 
ing as he played. “Daddy worked 
a man called Cotton-Eyed Joe... 
Hadn’t been for Old Cotton-Eyed 
Joe, I'd a gotten married a long 
time ago.” We talked about what 
that meant. Uncle Buck thought 
the teller of the tale was a man. 





. APG PS hod 4 


the Charred Creek Sand 


|data, and before long the blue 


on the international level. One| 
day the Travis County agent, El- 
mo Cook, visited his hill camp, | 
snapped pictures and took down 


print for Uncle Buck’s ancient 
art was being routed by Texas 
A&M College to Pakistan. There 
the State Department passed on 
this method of producing cheap, 
simple, light-weight fuel to some 
of the more backward natives, 
who had not yet developed a char- 
coal culture. 


HEN I WAS ASKING Uncle 
Buck where he came from, he 


said “I’m an o-old Texican!” 


aa 


—Winston Bode 


your folks come 


“Where'd 
from?” 


grease that he uses over and over 
without removing it from the 
skillet filled the room with an 
odor that mixed with the smell 
of bedding and the clothes hang- 
ing on nails. On the wall were the 
Ten Commandments and a calen- 
,| dar of a pretty pink girl. 


“From Gain-tucky! But I's | 
four mile from here 
Creek. That’s where 
comes from out there. My 
daddy used to have a lot 
He said ‘I'll give my 
my grandsons all a placs 
they started driftin’ off 
took it from us like takin’ an ap- 
ple from a baby. My brother Aron 
—we call him Erby—he 


Uncle Buck struck a_ chord. 
|“ ‘Eighth of January’...That’s a 
good ‘un,” said Uncle Buck. He 
started playing a familiar tune 





helps me 


: then. It sounded like “Buffalo 
burn coal sometimes Arol ond} Gal.” 
I built this shack. The land be-| ~ 
longs to Allie now, but he don’t! His foot started pumping 
charge me rent, and he’s put in| “That's ‘Alabama Gal,’” he said 
a hydrant and electric lights. I} «4 reg'lar old break-down.” He 
do wey well. I still do some flat- played and sang: 
cuttin’.” 


“Flat-cutting?” “T got a gal with a wart on her 
Flat-cutting? chin 


“Clearing out the cedar.” ‘Her heels turns down and her 


All over the Hill Country cedar toes turns in 
pene a a “But she’s a pretty gal for the 
wild, deep-green graceful trees 


} ‘ shape she’s in... 
are being cleared and burned so 


grass will grow for stock to eat. 

Uncle Buck pointed to the short- 
handled little axe with the polish- 
ed gleam leaning against the wall 
“That’s a choppin’ piece of fur- 
niture! It’s in a heap better shape 
than I am. I can’t cut but about 
half a day any more. I could make 
me a lot of money if I'd last. But 
I'm like the old terrapin, slow 
but sure.” 


NCLE BUCK SPOKE fretfully 

and abruptly. “If write 

a story on me maybe we could 

get ‘em to comin’ to Allie’s. 

I wish we could get a good old 
fimey stomp dance started.” 


“But tell me ain’t ya comin’ out 
tonight 


“Alabama Gal ain't you comin 
out tonight 


“To dance by the light of the 
moon?” 


Some burnt-out flash bulbs lay 
on the dirty cot. Uncle Buck put 
down his fiddle and said, “Let 
me see one of them things. I bet 
you I could tie a line on there 
and make me a good cork for 
perch. I think I'll take a couple 
of these down to the creek and 
try ’em.” 





you 
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dance?” we asked. 














Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art—JerreRson 





Schism in 19607 


In plain language, free from the 
fumes of acrimony, we wish to dis- 
cuss with our readers what can be- 
come the most dangerous schism 
within the liberal 
Texas in recent years. 


You will recall that the conven- 
tion of the Democrats of Texas 
Clubs in Austin earlier this year 
was held fast in disagreement be- 
tween the labor people and many of 
the liberals about Senator Johnson. 


Labor caucused in advance and de- 
cided as a bloc to prevent official DOT 
adoption of policy for 1960 which 
Johnson would dislike. Subsequently 
labor won a test vote on the issue in 
DOT's executive committee, 22-12. 
Those wanting some expression from 
DOT on the subject of Johnson and 
1960 were told by labor that if they 
insisted against labor on this, labor 
would split the convention in turn by 
pushing a resolution which would 
have given Johnson a setup at the 
precinct conventions. Labor in this 
manner roadblocked Johnson's critics 


in DOT. 


Subsequently many of DOT's non- 
labor liberal leaders met in Abilene. 
What they talked about we do not 
know, except “the 1960 situation.” 
Shortly thereafter a Stevenson for 
President movement in Texas was 
launched. 

t 

The question is, can the Johnson 
issue, and Senator Johnson, disinte- 
grate, by dividing and embittering, 
the liberal movement in Texas? Per- 
haps so. For if labor went with John- 
son in Texas, the liberal movement, as 
a movement, might simply fold up on 
its disillusionment. 


Labor’s position at the DOT con- 
vention was, We do not want to be 
associated with official criticism of 
Johnson now, and if it occurs, we 
will break with you on it. Concerned 
about Johnson's vindictiveness, they 
reasoned that in loyalty to union in- 
terests they must work with him at 
least as long as Congress is in ses- 
sion. But Congress will be in session 
next January, too. They have not de- 
cided what they will do then. 


Many Texas liberals concede labor's 
position at the DOT convention was 
defensible, but they do not believe 
that labor’s favor with Johnson is 
worth compromising the liberal.move- 
ment in Texas and U.S. liberalism in 
1960—a year for history if ever there 
was one. In all fairness, Texas labor 
has not said this, either; and they may 
not say it. Labor has fought the lib- 
eral fight in good faith in Texas too 
long for anyone to prejudice their 
role now. We hope and would bet 
labor will be right on the issue by 
1960; but we would not be so opti- 
mistic as to predict it. 


In recent years the “image” of labor 
in the United States has been altered 
considerably ; we may as well face it. 
The disclosures about corruption have 
been played up by anti-union forces, 
true, and this has had its part in the 


movement in, 


change. But labor has become power- 
ful. Historically, liberals are alarmed 
about power, wherever it accumulates. 
In truth, working people are still the 
underdogs, and thinking liberals know 
it, but the unions are real, and they 
are strong, and thought is not the 
same thing as feeling, for liberals or 
for labor either. The causes of farm 
workers, Negroes, and civil liberties 
now seem to need the liberal energy 
more than the virile labor movement 
does. 


Texas labor leaders know that they 
cannot trust Johnson to respond to 
anything but power. They know that 
if they make a deal with him for 1960 
they kiss off many liberals in Texas. 
They know they cannot win Texas 
elections if they are left alone on the 
plains. But they worry that if they 
join the liberals against Johnson, 
Johnson will turn on them in Wash- 
ington, if not in 1960, when he has to 
be liberal if he wants to be presi- 
dent, then later. 


On the other hand, many Texas 
liberals believe that Sen. Johnson’s 
candidacy is a threat to a liberal out- 
come in 1960 and that his influence in 
the 1960 convention is likely to be 
illiberal and should be thwarted. 


How this can be done is a complex 
question. Chances of “winning” are 
not good if one means winning the 
convention against Johnson, but 
chances are good that liberal Demo- 
crats in Texas can help American 
liberalism by making manifest their 
distrust of Johnson and their prefer- 
ence for a more liberal candidate. The 
Observer believes this is a duty of 
liberals in Texas in 1960. 


If labor and the liberals can meet 
and talk now to see how much com- 
mon ground there is left, without bit- 


“terness, personal animosities, or mis- 


trust, perhaps disaster can be averted, 
and one of the most promising pro- 
gressive movements in any American 
state can come to its harvest. 


If labor and the liberals split on 
the issue, liberalism may not come to 
power in Texas, People 
would go on trying, but something 
would be gone. 


after all. 


You are never closer to defeat than 
when you are c]osest to victory. If 
you have a weakness, it comes under 
its greatest pressure then. If you want 
power too soon, or cannot long enough 
delay victory, you can be traded out 
of the point of winning. 


We enter this period of danger for 
liberalism in Texas now. 





AIN’T NOBODY HERE 
BUT US YOKELS 


“All we're talking about is the Aus- 
tin telephone company,” said Bell 
Telephone’s lawyer to the Austin City 
Council. Ah, yes. 
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CHANGES 


GIDDING 
The face was familiar for firm 
reasons, all of them lost to my mem- 
ory. “Hi there,” I said, sitting down 
beside him at the cafe counter. Gid- 
dings is a good distance from Austin 
for a coffee stop. He turned sideways 
and extended his hand, smiling. “I 
don’t remember your name,” I said. 
“Henry Lehman.” “Oh yes! Ronnie 
Dugger.” “Yes, I know,” he said. He 
was a little heavier than when he was 
state representative; there were more 
folds than I remembered in his tan- 
ned face. He seemed to belong at the 
cafe counter, as he had also seemed 
to belong in the House chamber, 
where for 20 years he had moved 
around quickly, sometimes to the front 
mike, until finally several things be- 
came too much for him and he got 
out. 


He had been a liberal. Henry Ieh- 
man, liberal from Giddings. 


“That last year,” he said, “I told 
Carrie Frnka and Dorothy Hallman, 
‘This is my last time, No more for 
me! They'd laugh and say, ‘Oh Henry 
you say that every session.’ But it 
was! They've tried to get me to run 
for county judge here. No sir! 
Mayor? No! I’ve had my share of 
politics, and now somebody else can 
have it.” 


I poured some cream in my coffee 
and made talk about the way it has 
been in Austin, and how glad we all 
are they're gone. It was good to get 
back to small towns and real people. 
How was he doing?.- 


“I’m doin’ fine,” he said. “You 
know we have a general merchandise 
store, I run that with just my Dad. 
We had a funeral home, but we lost 
my Mother two, three years ago, and 
it’s just the store now. I have some 
land down in South Texas, too, 500 
acres. Just got back from there last 
evenin’. Fine crop of maize this year.” 
“Lots of rain down there, I guess— 
everywhere this year.” “Oh, yes,” 
he said. “And they brought in some oil 
and gas on it, too.” “Good!” 

“Well,” I said, “they raised some 
money this year, mostly from sales 
taxes. Not long before we'll have to 
have a sales or an income tax.” 

“I prefer the sales tax,” he said. 
“The way things are going now, 
they're all gonna have to help.” 


EVEN WITH an old ac- 


quaintance there is always a little dif- 


ficulty saying flatly, “I don’t agree 
with that.” 


“I don’t agree with that,” I said. 
“I think people should have to help 
according to their ability to help.” 


“Well, you take out in California, 
I was out there not long ago, they 
exempt food, clothes—” 


“They won’t exempt clothes here—” 


“Well, they could. In California 
they take out food, clothes, and medi- 
cines. Those are the necessities.” 

“What you’re arguing,” I said, “is 
that with the exemptions, the sales tax 
is like the income tax—based on abi- 
lity to pay. Why take the wrong 
principle and amend it around toward 
the right one?” 

“Well, you know,” Henry said, 
leaning back on the round counter 
stool, (the white enameled kind that 
spins around,) and ducking his head 
and looking at me from the sides of 
his eyes, “I was on that side when I 
was up there.” “I know,” I said. 

“But now you take, I pay’”—he had 
a napkin on the counter, and made 
little straight-line ink marks. for each 
tax he named—‘ad valorem, and 
school, and state—I pay ‘em right 
down the line. There’s a fella here in 
town has five, six kids—he’s got a job 
—owns no property. Where along the 
line is he gonna put in something? 
I've been paying my taxes right along 
—lI’ve been putting his children 
through school.” 

“Well, you know, Henry,” I said, 
again with a little difficulty, but head- 
long after I'd started, “you take you, 
got a general store, 500 acres in South 
Texas with oil and gas on it—I’m not 
gonna worry about you. That fella 
with five or six kids and nothin’ but 
a job, I’m a lot more worried about 
him than I am about you.” 

We laughed a little as he said, 
“Yeah, I know, ain't nobody gonna 
worry about me but myse/f. I used to 
be up there, you know, ‘Let’s get 
‘em !’—” 

“But now all of a sudden you're 
‘ehm,’” I said. 

“Yeah, that’s right,” he said. 


WELL. I had to go. “I've 
got the coffee,” he said as I went 
toward the front. I stood at the 
counter waiting for the girl to come. 
He got up and came forward and paid. 
“If I’da had the change I’da had you,” 
I said. 

I went on to Houston. 


R.D. 





OTHER CHANGES 


AUSTIN 

There being nothing quite like de- 
feat to induce a political party to do 
some soul searching, even the com- 
paratively mild setbacks Texas con- 
servatives received in the 56th legis- 
lature are resulting in some new bal- 
ance sheets. 

In San Antonio, we are advised, 
Republicans of all breeds, the official 
ones and the “conservatives” who run 
the Democratic city government, are 
trying to clean the more obvious cob- 
webs out of the way so that the 20th 
Century may be just a little more vis- 
ible to one and all. As one San An- 
tonian put it, “we're getting rid of the 
haters.” 

However, only this spring the San 
Antonio boys went into action a la 
Shivers to gut a proposed new fed- 
eral housing project. They may be 
trying to get rid of their haters but 
the real estate interests are not let- 
ting any dollars slip away in the pro- 
cess, 

In Houston, the principal change 
in the local conservatives is their re- 
solve to spend more money than ever 
to overturn Harris County’s liberal 
delegation. Yet here, too, there is a 
new conservative feeling. Occurring 
outside the TMA crowd, which. ap- 
pears as money-oriented as ever, the 
new spirit manifests itself, for ex- 
ample, in some of the editorial poli- 
cies of the Houston Post. 

me way, and producing the 





same contrast with the local commer- 
cial leaders, the Times-Herald stands 
out in Dallas. While the Dallas legis- 
lators complained about the appropria- 
tion bill being “too much,” the Times- 
Herald quietly trotted out an editorial 
to the effect that the one thing the 
legislature couldn’t be criticized for 
was an abundance of lavish spending. 
Progress compels spending, said the 
Times-Herald. Endorsement of gov- 
ernment spending is rank heresy in 
the Dallas business context, but there 
that editorial is, a sort of lonely har- 
binger. 

In good time, the liberalizing chi- 
mate of Texas will make Mr. Dugger 
respectable. This is at once an hilarious 
and wondrous thought. But the evi- 
dence is there—Mr. Dugger’s paper 
no longer appears radical to the na- 
tive eye, being merely “ultra-liberal.” 
Ah, before middle age visits upon the 
editor, one suspects he will be simply 
“liberal.” The same fate has already 
befallen DOT, once an “ultra-liberal 
splinter group,” now  forthrightly 
identified in the state press as the “lib- 
eral wing of the Democratic Party.” 
What a rise in status, and in only five 
years, too. 

Only this week I heard one inde- 
pendent oilman tell another that 
TIPRO couldn’t have avoided a natu- 
ral gas producers’ tax had it not been 
for the assistance the oilmen got from 
the state AFL-CIO. Truly some new 
times are upon us. LG. 
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JOHNSON’S ‘OBSTACLES’ 


AUSTIN 
Bill Davidson’s second article 
in Look Magazine on Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson places in the nation- 
al limelight what Davidson called 
“five major obstacles” between 
Johnson and the White House and 
sums up some Washington views 
on what kind of president Johnson 
might be. 
There is also an indication that 
Johnson wants to be president. 
Davidson wrote of Johnson’s com- 
fortable surroundings at his Pe- 
dernales ranch and then reported: 
“Johnson suddenly said to me, 
‘Would anybody give up all this 
to run for President of the United 
States?’ Then, without waiting for 
my answer, he said, almost sadly, 
‘Yes, I guess he would.’” 
Davidson’s “five obstacles’ for 
Johnson: his heart attack July 2, 
1955; “the fact that he comes from 
Texas”; “the three-letter word, 
‘oil’”; “the question of his per- 
sonal wealth”; and “an allega- 
tion of fraud in his first election 
to the Senate in 1948.” 
Davidson’s reporting on these 
last two points and on the vari- 
ous opinions he obtained on John- 
son as president, with which he 
concluded his article, are of suf- 
ficient interest, historial and cur- 
rent, to excerpt here: 


al 


The fourth obstacle faced by 


ents in 1946 and thereafter is that 
they took it for granted that she 
got the money from her father, 
Thomas Jefferson Taylor, and 
they brandished Dun & Brad- 
street reports to prove that Tay- 
lor was nowhere near wealthy 
enough to bestow such largess on 
his daughter. In my independent 
investigation, I found that the 
money actually came from her 
mother’s side, the Pattillo fam- 
ily, who had large land holdings 
in Alabama. Her mother died 
when Lady Bird was five, and her 
share of the estate was held in 
trust. When Lady Bird’s aunt and 
uncle, Effie and Claude Pattillo, 
died, their share of the Alabama 
property was also bequeathed to 
her. 

In 1942, Mrs. Johnson heard of 
a radio station, KTBC in Austin, 
which was losing about $1,000 a 
month. She bought KTBC, pay- 


| which 


iad 


Precinct 13, Johnson led by 765 
to 60. After the recanvass, his lead 
was increased to 967 to 61. The 
extra 202 votes were more than 
enough to throw the statewide 
election to Johnson. 

Dibrell says, ‘B. F. Donald, the 
cashier of a bank in Alice, and 
the former secretary of the 
County Executive Committee, had 
custody of the Precinct 13 poll 
lists. He let us look at them, and 
we noted that the names of the 
last 200 voters were written in a 
different ink and in a different 
handwriting from the others. Also, 





poe of those names appeared to 


be listed in alphabetical order— 
seemed __ strange, _—_s since 
voters don’t usually arrive at the 
| polls alphabetically.’ 
Dibrell managed to copy some 
the names and memorized 
‘others of the last 200 on the vot- 
| ing lists. He then called in six 


ing $20,000 down and borrowing| more ex-FBI agents, and they in- 
$10,000 from a bank. Under her'| terrogated 10 of the 200. All of 


adroit handling (and helped, no 
doubt, by the psychological ad- 
vantage that she was married to 
an influential congressman), 
KTBC became an almost immed- 


them said they had not voted in 
| the election and signed affidavits 
swearing to this fact. One said 
| that on election day, he was at his 


| school, Texas College of Arts and | 





Prof Says There’s No 
‘Independent Voter’ 


DALLAS 
writer 


(Porter Crow, the 
chairman of the speech 


ment of the University of Dallas. | 


His article grew out of several 
years of classwork he ha 
ducted in adult speaking gr 
The general theme was, 
we vote as we do? We do not 
scribe to some points and some of 
the implications of Mr. Crow’s 
paper but find it most t 
ing.—Ed.) 


Ups 


q 


I heard a man say the other 
day that he voted Independ- 
ent. He just didn’t know what 
he was talking about. There 
is no such thing as the “In- 
dependent Voter.” 

For several years now |! 
gathered information abc 
ing-and-voting 
speaking classes by ha 
dents speak on their like: 
likes concerning politic: 
These students have rar 
high school seniors thr 
the years of universit 
men and women in my 


in 


iate money-maker. By 1945, the | Industries, in Kingsville, some 28/ Ming classes who repr: 


assets of the station were listed 
as $78,001.64. 


When the Federal Communica- 


tions Commission allotted three| fraud in Precinct 13. On Septem-| related with 
TV channels to Austin, Lady| er 13, Johnson’s nomination was|has been gathered in 


| miles away. 


| 


| Stevenson openly charged vote 


|}every type of busine: 
On September 11, 1948, Coke | tivity in our communit) 


Their varied consider 
informat 


Bird’s corporation applied for and Certified in the Democratic State | versity studies. 


ligion, and our individual psyco- 


| logical type. 


j 
daepart- | 


E POOR FOLKS are less like- 

ly to. vote than those with 
higher incomes. You women are 
less likely to vote than we men. 
And you young people are less 


|likely to vote than the older 
| voters. 

Low income’ groups” always 
tend to vote Democratic. (Does 
that mean you?) High income 


{groups tend to vote Republican. 


that mean your Aunt?) 
are decided by the 
marginal voters of the middle 
(That must mean us! Nearly 
all of us like to claim we are in 
middle class.) 

Younger voters, when they vote, 
tend to follow the patterns of 
voting established by their par- 
ents. (This finding startled many 
students into suggesting that the 
age should be raised in- 
stead of lowered). 

These studies go on to show that 
choices are usually made on a 
social rather than a political basis. 
conclusion means that, by 
ind large, we don’t vote for a 
President,” but for the kind of 
friend, father, or neighbor 
would like to have. 

And here is a finding that is a 
scorcher: The open-minded voter 


Does 


Elections 


le — 
ciass 


the 


voting 


This 


we 


the Majority Leader is the ques- received Channel 7, and the pro-| Executive Committee by a nar-| What personal or po the one who makes a sincere 
tion of his personal wealth. He fits soared. She told me, ‘Luck | Tow vote of 29 to 28. Seven hours | ™Make us change our dé attempt to weigh the issues— 
was almost penniless when he was with us on that deal. Austin| later, Stevenson obtained a tem- | there a difference betweer seems to exist only in our im- 
came to Congress in 1937, but/ 4. siven one very-high-fre-| Porary injunction from Federal! tors influencing me and agination. It would appear that 


|fluencing you? How a 


now the LBJ Company, Inc., con- 4 
a there is just no such thing as an 


quency channel and two ultra-| District Judge T. Whitfield David- 


rOmMeErT 











trolled by his wife, grosses a 
half-million dollars a year before 
taxes. In his 1946 campaign for 
Congress, Johnson was charged 
by his opponent, a lawyer named 
Hardy Hollers, and by former 
Gov. Dan Moody with ‘having en- 
riched himself in office.’ Moody 
told me, ‘Hardy Hollers asked me 
to make a speech for him in Lock- 
hart, and I went down there and 
I said to the folks, “If the U. S. 
attorney was on the job, Lyndon 
Johnson would be in the Federal 
penitentiary instead of in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” I told 
them about his new wealth and 
all the properties he had bought.’ 


His wealth investigated 


In his printed campaign litera- 
ture, Hollers asked, ‘Will Lyndon 
explain how the charter for KTBC 
(a radio station owned by Mrs. 
Johnson) was obtained? Will Lyn- 
don explain the purchase of his 
house on Dillman Street, his ac- 
quisition of rent property in Aus- 
tin, and his mushrooming per- 
sonal fortune?’ . Though Hol- 
lers got nowhere with this attack 
and was soundly defeated by 
Johnson, presumably the same 
questions might be asked in 1960 
if Johnson seeks the Democratic 
romination. 

I spent weeks in Texas investi- 
gating Johnson’s finances. I dis- 
covered that Johnson and his wife 
own large amounts of property in 
Texas — including his ranch — 
valued at about $700,000. The LBJ 
Company, which owns television 
and radio stations in Austin and 
Weslaco, Texas (plus a minority 
interest in Waco and Bryan broad- 
casting companies), has a _ net 
worth of well over a million. 

How did such a _ dramatic 
change in fortunes come about? 
The answer lies almost wholly 
with his wife Lady Bird (chris- 
tened Claudia), a chic, attractive 
east Texan, who is considered one 
of the most astute businesswomen 
in the United States. 

When Johnson met Lady Bird 
in 1934, he was secretary to Rep. 
Richard Kleberg in Washington 
and she was a graduate student at 
the University of Texas in Austin. 
... Soon after the nuptials, Lady 
Bird inherited quite a bit of 
money for those depression days 
—approximately $67,000. The mis- 
take made by Johnson’s oppon- 





high-frequency channels by the | son, restraining the Secretary of; tween men and w 
FCC. In those days, nobody knew | State of Texas from putting John-| @™€ a young voter, 
whether the future of TV lay in|S0n’s name on the ballot as the| to appeals which do 


the UHF or VHF stations. The| Democratic candidate. On Sep- | those of us who are ¢ 
| What bearing does in« 


only other Austin applicant asked 
for a UHF channel. But on a 
guess, 


only VHF stations, and people 


would not buy converters to tune| Under oath that they had not) °F 


in the UHF channels.’ 

At about the same time that 
she bought KTBC (and later, 
from its subsequent profits), Mrs. 
Johnson purchased various real- 


estate properties around Austin. | 


Johnson bought his 200-acre ranch 
for $20,000 in 1951. For the down 
payment, he traded a house in 
Johnson City he had purchased 
for an aged aunt who had since 
died. He still owes $4,000 on the 
ranch. I could find no evidence 
that Johnson's current affluence 
stems from anything but Mrs. 
Johnson's wise investment of her 
$67,000 and her acumen in snow- 
balling the investments ever since. 


Fraud Charged in 1948 


A fifth hurdle likely to arise 
before Johnson in a campaign for 
the Presidency is an allegation of 
fraud in his first election: to the 
Senate in 1948—which he wca by 
a margin of 87 votes out of nearly 
a million cast. His principal op- 
ponent was a conservative ex- 
governor, Coke R. Stevenson. ... 
At midnight on Sunday, August 
29, the day after the election, 
Stevenson led by 1,894 votes. 
Throughout Monday and Tuesday, 
there was ‘recanvassing’ in sev- 
eral remote areas, including Du- 
val, Zapata and Jim Wells coun- 
ties, notorious in those days for 
their Mexican-American’ voting 
blocs controlled by local political 
bosses. The final tally gave John- 
son an 87-vote majority. 

The day after the election, two 
former FBI agents—San Antonio 
lawyers Kellis Dibrell and James 
Gardner—drove to South Texas to 
see what was going on. Both were 
strong Stevenson supporters. They 
found irregularities in several 
counties, but finally they concen- 
trated their investigation on the 
13th Precinct in Alice, the county 
seat of Jim Wells County. 
Stevenson supporters swore that 
on the vote first reported from 


we requested VHF. We} 
guessed right, because the first | Hector Cerda—all of whose names | 


TV sets were made to receive) Were among the last 200 voters; @nd from our work 


| tember 21, Judge Davidson held 
|}a hearing. Juan Martinez, 
| Salinas, Enriqueta Acero 


| in the 13th Precinct—testified 
| voted, though the poll lists said 
| they had. Affidavits from others 
|were read. After that, 
| Davidson ruled that ‘the evidence 
|makes a prima-facie showing of 
fraud.’ He continued the injunc- 
tion and appointed special mas- 
ters to go to South Texas to hold 
hearings. 

The battle then raged into the 
| higher Federal courts. On Sep- 
| tember 27, U. S. Supreme Court 
| Justice Hugo Black reversed 
| Judge Davidson’s ruling, and 
Johnson’s name went on the bal- 
lot just before the October 3 dead- 
line. Justice Black stated, ‘It is 
impossible to believe that a Fed- 
eral court could go into a state 
and suspend the orderly pro- 
cesses of an election.’ ... 

There is no evidence that John- 
son had anything to do with the 
admittedly peculiar goings-on in 
Jim Wells County—where, inci- 
dentally, the local political bosses 
had quarreled violently with Ste- 
venson over the matter of dis- 
pensing patronage. Johnson did, 
however, sign a petition for a 
court injunction that stopped ex- 
FBI man Dibrell and others from 
eliminating any of Johnson's 
votes, on the ground that they 
had no legal authority to do so. 
Since that time, his enemies have 
labeled him ‘The Senator from 
the 13th Precinct’ — and this 
could come up again in 1960. 


‘A Fine President’ 


In the face of these obstacles, 
what kind of race would Johnson 
make? He has many qualities that 
seem to be necessary for a candi- 
date in this television age: great 
charm and wit, tremendous mas- 
culine appeal to the female voter, 
an attractive wife and two lovely 
daughters, Lynda Bird, 15, and 
Lucy Baines, 11. 

He has the support of leaders of 
all segments of the Democratic 





party, including the other Presi- 


Luis | 
and | vote? 


Judge |} 
| we often repudiate at 





a 
l 


not 


cial position have on the wv ve 


It seems from these expe nts 
room that the man-or treet 
telephone-opinion 

very inadequate. Thes¢ 

one-shot affairs dealing 

quick, momentary opir 


booth. In our class work 
after day contact, I | seen 
opinions awaken, grow hange 
and then change again 


to new, more, or bett 


tion. 
Many social science |} sssors 
are approaching yur ttitudes 


toward elections with 
techniques, through 
measurements, and _ the have 
shown that there are 

lationships between 
ences and such factors r age 
sex, income, education, race, re- 


dential candidates. Ser 


Symington of Missouri told me, 
‘Lyndon would make a fine Pres- 


ident. He understands govern- 
ment, and that’s not the st 
prevalent trait around Washing- 
ton today.’ Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts told me 


‘Lyndon has personality 
tireless energy. His \v 
are that he fluctuates and is not 
a heavyweight thinker. But 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, he has 


like 


the 
Lilie 


faculty of attracting br t peo- 
ple to work for him nd this 
would offset his weaknesses 


He's 
tough, but I’d rather have him as 
President than some bland char- 


Cllal 


acter. At least he'd get things | 
done.’ 

Says Senator Monroney, one of | 
the leaders of the Western liberal | 


bloc, ‘Lyndon is a compromiser, | 
true, and I don’t like compromis- | 
ers ordinarily. I like people who| 
fight things out. But a leader must 
have this quality. Lyndon does 
terrific mental homework, and he 
has a memory like an electronic 
computer. Old-timers in the Sen- 
ate say they have never seen his| 
kind of leadership. He operates 
out of his hat. That kind of Presi- 
dent would be a welcome chanae 
for the country.’ | 





independent voter! Because, in 
general, we do not as 
dividuals, but as members of our 
social group and as a result of 
that group’s kind of thinking. 


vote in- 


KNOW, some of you will say, 

“I don’t care! I still say I’m 
independent.” 

Well, those of you who claim to 
be independent would be called 

“undecided” ‘or marginal 
voters who, according to these 
evaluations, are usually associ- 
ated with more than a single 
group. Thus, you are subjected 
to the cross-pressures of friends, 
co-workers, personal needs and 
frustrations, and the local news 
paper—and you just think you 
are independent. 

Now, there’s the case for our 
political inclinations. Do you still 
feel you vote “Independent?” If 
you insist your answer is “yes,” 
then answer this adult student’s 
question, which gets to the meat 
of the matter: “Independent of 


the 


what?” 


PORTER CROW 





Contrasted to these appraisals 
are many less enthusiastic ones. 
For example, a liberal opponent 
in Texas, a lawyer named Creek- 
more Fath, directly contradicts 
Senator Monroney’s_. evaluation. 
He says, ‘It would be a disaster if 
Johnson were elected. He'd be | 
another Warren G. Harding. He 
likes to wheel and deal in the 
back room. The great Presidents 
raise hell and openly fight for 
whai they believe in.’ A conserva- 
tive ex-governor of Texas, Dan 
Moody, told me, ‘I have no re- 
spect for the man. He’s only out 
to feather his own nest.’ ... 


When the smoke clears, John- 


|son may be the first Democratic 
|/nominee in years from south of 


the Mason-Dixon Line. The odds 
against this are still great, but 
with no one except Johnson could 
such a phenomenon even be con- 
sidered a possibility. As his old 
friend, the Negro leader Mrs. 
Mary McLeod Bethune, used to 
say, “What Mr. Johnson can’t do, 
can't be done.” 

a“ 
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EARLY ORIGINS OF UNIONS IN TEXAS 


AUSTIN 


The notion that organized 
labor came to Texas with the 
depression in the 1930’s does 
not hold up long when an 
economic historian—namely, 
Dr. Ruth Allen, professor of 
economics at the University 
of Texas — starts talking 
about “early chapters. in 
Texas labor history.” 


“You just can’t write the 
history of Texas without 
writing the history of labor,” 
Dr. Allen said. 


As for the future history of the 
state, she said, “There isn’t any 
doubt that the labor group will 
become more and more powerful, 
because after al] that’s all there 
is. All of us are becoming labor- 
ers in the sense that we all collect 
pay checks. It depends on how 
you define laborers.” 


Dr. Allen, addressing the con- 
cluding session of the Texas AFL- 
CIO summer institute in Austin, 
carried the history of unions in 
Texas from the 1880's when stone- 
cutters struck against labor nrac- 
tices in the construction of the 
vresent state Capitol, through the 
end of the first World War. 


Eighty court cases grew out of 
union disputes with the syndicate 
which built the Capitol, she said. 
In each case the court fined the 
syndicate $1,000. However, Presi- 
dent Harrison remitted the fines 
just before he left office. Dr. Al- 
len said that in each of these 
cases, the International Granite 
Cutters had a complete victory. 


Cowboys in West Texas also 
went on strike off and on for a 
year about this time, she said. 
“This is interesting due to the 
romantic picture of the cowboy... 
The cowboys won.” 


However, labor did not win the 
Great Southwestern Strike of the 
railroad workers. She said the 


strike was part of “the first ex-| 


perience of American workers 
with the corporations” and the 
last of the great railroad strikes. 
The loss of the effort was one of 
the principal causes for the disin- 
tegration of the Knights of Labor. 
The strike was broken after 1,300 
court injunctions were issued, 
“the first widespread use of the 
injunction as a means of dealing 
with unions.” 


Concurrent with these economic 
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clashes in the 1880’s, Dr. Allen 
said, were political movements 
affecting labor, especially Popu- 
lism. which reached maximum 
strength in the ‘80's and ‘90's. 


The populists’ demands “were 





demands by farmers to help far- 
mers.” 


Also by 1900, Texas laws and_| 
Texas attitudes “were very friend- | 
ly to organized labor. The black- 
list law forbade the bringing in of | 
outside strikebreakers. The state) 
in general accepted organized la- 
bor groups in the craft unions as 
more or less a part of the econ- 





; omy 


The largest organized group of 
| workers in the early 1900’s in 
| Texas, she said, was the mine- | 
workers. “Mining districts were | 
|} 100 per cent organized,” and the| 
| unions were especially strong in | 
| West Texas lignite mines. When | 
some of the mines were closing | 
down, she said, the union hired 
| two cars to take laid off Mexican 
| workers back to Mexico 


In 1901, the federal Department 
| of Labor conducted the first na- 
| tional investigation of the way | 
‘workers lived, including Texas| 
|workers, and obtained “some| 
| fascinating information,” the pro- | 
\fessor continued. “The cost of 
|living in Texas-Arkansas-Louis- 
|} iana was higher than in any other 
| area of the country. Sowbelly and 
|cornbread really was the primary 
| of Southwestern and Southern 
| workers.” 


| The state Bureau of Labor 
| Statistics was established in 1905. 
|\“The first report said there was 
not enough money to do much, 
land that’s been the report ever 
| since,” Dr. Allen said. “It is simp- 
ly a fact-finding agency, and in 
;a state as large as Texas it takes | 
; money to find facts.” 
|Sharecropper Socialism 

The Social Democracy move- 
; ment in Texas followed Populism 
| but was not its heir. “Social De- 
mocracy is American Socialism— 
|it has little to do with Karl} 
| Marx—little to do with theoretical | 
| socialism. Americans are just not | 
theorists,” said Dr. Allen 


There came to Texas a fire- 
|brand Irishman named Thomas} 
| Hickey. “Thomas Hickey must | 
| have been quite a person,” she | 
| Said. Expelled from the Socialist 
| Labor Party, he went to Halletts- 
| ville and edited a socialist paper, 
“The Rebel.” 
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| list weekly in the country except 
| the two national publications of 


| leaders 


| evicted; 


|in Texas developed a camp meet- 


had these huge socialist camp 
meetings. Believe it or not, the 
| railroads gave special reduced 











“Hallettsville already had two 
socialist papers. It had a strong 
populist background,” she said. 
“Most of the Germans who came 
to this country were German 
Social Democrats ... “The Rebel’ 
became the largest English socia- 


the party.” 


Dr. Allen said, a complete file 
of “The Rebel” is held by the Uni- 
versity of Texas Archives. One of 
Hickey’s favorite lines, she said, 
was “It’s hell to be poor and 
awful unhandy.” Up to 100,000 
copies of some issues were cir- 
culated. 


“Hickey had a gaiety that labor 
or reformers’ seldom 
have,” she said. 





The Social Democrats became | 
the second party in Texas—‘“they | 
beat the Republicans in the elec- | 
tion of 1912.” But this was not a| 
new rising of Populism. Social | 
Democrats, she said, were tied to! 
the sharecroppers; populists were | 
for farm landowners. Hickey de- | 
manded abolition of private own-| 
ership of land which enabled peo- 
ple to have tenant farmers, which 
Dr. Allen thought was “enters | 
tunate.” 

| 





“The Social Democrats organiz- 
ed a tenants’ union. Nobody could 
belong who hired a worker. That 
upset the state of Texas con- 
siderably,” she said. Tenants were 
there was considerable 
violence, 


“The German Social Democrats 


ing technique,” she said. “They 


rates to go to these socialist camp 
meetings!” 


Out in West Texas, she said, 
“the situation became desperate, 





with tthe ranches’ becoming 
farms,” and there formed out | 
there, after World War I, “The 
Farmer and Labor Alliance.” | 


About 150 of its members were 
rounded up by the FBI and Tex- 
as Rangers and “charged with 
subversion.” 


“Thomas Hickey was one of 
them. He was never indicted. Ac- 
cording to his widower,”’ who still 
lives in West Texas, “they just 
came around and picked him up 
every little bit. All of them were 
turned loose except the president, 
who served a prison term.” 


One of the labor students asked 
Dr. Allen about the Farmers’ 
Union. She laughed and said “The 
Social Democrats weren't their 
kind of people. The difficulty is 
that the farmer is really an en- 
trepreneur, a businessman. His 
interest is in the difference bet- 
ween wages and price. Anybody 
who tries to get higher wages for 
farm workers is met with the 
same kind of hostility as from 
any other employer. 

“And of course,” she added, “we 
know that farm workers today 
have less protection than any 
other workers.” 


Lumber Workers Fail 


N 1912, the U.S. Department of 
Labor again studied the way 
workers lived, and “they found 
the same thing,” Dr. Allen said. 
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In this second investigation, con- 
siderable attention was given to 
the lumber workers in East Texas 
who worked for “the big lumber 
companies.” 


“They turned in some reports 
on lumber towns in Texas. The 
report was never published. The 
report on the tenant farmer was 
two of the 30 committee volumes, 
but that material became avail- 
able about two years ago—on 
microfilm,” Dr. Allen said. 


“The lumber workers _prob- 
ably did a great deal to set the 
pattern of industrial relations in 
Texas, because most Texans lived 
in East Texas in those early 
days,’ she said. East Texas was 
one of the great lumbering areas 
of the United States. 











—John McCully 
Dr. Ruth Allen 


An Essential to History 


In the 19th century Texas lum- 
ber workers were not well paid, 
but after 1900 “big corporations” 
took over, especially John H. 
Kirby, “the great one,” and also 
others, she said. 





“The situation of the lumber 
workers economically became 
worse and worse. There were so| 
many workers attached to the! 
industry that they had very little! 
time to work, so wages were low. | 
The company deducted from wa-| 
ges a cost for hospitalization. Un- 
til 1917 they deducted workmen’s 
compensation cost from the wages 
of the workers. 


“The workers lived in company 
towns... These investigators des- 
cribed three lumber towns. On 
one they gave a judgment. They 
had been to South Texas tile 
mills—mining camps in Colorado— | 
but they had never seen anything 
approaching the situation in this 
town.” 


Dr. Allen said the lumber 
workers in Texas were paid, not 
in money, but in scrip; they lived 
in houses owned by the com- 
panies, which deducted the rent 
out of their salaries; they had 
to trade at the company stores. 


In 1910 there were sporadic 
strikes among them. That year 
“The Brotherhood of Timber 
Workers” began to form in the 
“Sabine pine woods in Texas and 
Louisiana,” and it gathered, Dr. 
Allen said, considerable strength. 
Then “one of those things hap- 
pened.” 


One Sunday, just across the 
Louisiana line, during some union 
speeches at a meeting there was 
a riot. Fifty-nine workers were 
indicted; two employers were 
arrested but were not indicted. 
The cases came to trial in Louisi- 
ana, “Somebody tried to suborn 
the jury, the judge heard about 
it, and dismissed all the cases.” 


Dr. Allen also said the court 
records contain a statement from 
“a spy for a firm in Dallas” who 
hag become a union organizer 
and organized several of the lum- 





ber locals himself. 


‘Wobblies’ End It 


Having hired the best, and 
therefore the expensive lawye.s, 
the Brotherhood of Timber Work- 
ers was exhausted at the end of 
the trial. “So many of them had 
been arrested. The workers be- 
gan to be afraid to join.” The 
LW.W. of that time, the “Wob- 
blies,” offered to help, “so they 
joined the I.W.W. So that ended 
...In the South, and the Sabine 
pineries, they (the I.W.W.) were 
not tolerated at all.” 


Why had the lumber workers’ 
efforts failed? Dr. Allen  sug- 
gested: 


1) The hostility of the employ- 
ers. Labor costs were 30 per cent 
of the lumber companies’ total 
costs, so a labor strike could 
gravely affect the profitability of 
the venture, she said. 


2) “There were no foreigners— 
they were all native born, several 
generations in Texas. Another stu- 
dent says the South needed more 
foreigners.” 


3) “The race question. Only one- 
third of the lumber workers were 
Negro. But the race question was 
always there. One reason the 
I.W.W. couldn’t begin to operate 
in the South was because they 
were militant anti-segregationists. 


“The lumber workers have not 
organized to this day,” Dr. Allen 
said. 


Teachers, Oilworkers 


The first teachers’ union was 
organized in Texas in San An- 
tonio in the early 1900's, Dr. Allen 
noted, and teachers’ unions spread 
through the state. After World 
War I there were 19 locals of the 
American Federation of Teachers 


in Texas. “For several reasons 
they didn’t stay around very 
long.” 


One of the labor men in her 
audience asked Dr. Allen what 
the reasons were. “Well,” she 
said, “a few judicious removals.” 


Oilworkers’ unionizing, she 
said, started in both California 
and Texas. There was, she said, a 
great division between the Cali- 
fornia and Texas groups. 


During World War I 10,000 
Texas oil workers struck. Their 
wages were low; the price of oil 
was going up but not their wages. 


“This strike caused the Presi- 
dent’s mediation commission to 
come to Texas to hear the case,” 
Dr. Allen said. “It decided in favor 


| of the strikers. The employers re- 


fused to accept the decision. That 
more or less destroyed the oil- 
workers’ union.” 


The oilworkers, she said, are 
“still potentially the largest or- 
ganized group in the country.” 
The main reason, she said, is that 
labor costs are only three to five 
percent of the cost of production 
in the industry. “What would a 
ten percent increase in wages 
amount to,” she asked—“if it 
came to a choice between being 
faced with a strike and granting 
it?” R.D. 
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Lone Star Steel’s Ad 


Sirs: Mr. Dobie’s book review 
on page eight of your July 4 issue 
did not stir up this liberal, but the 
three-fourths page ad immedi- 
ately below it did. 

Very, very few newspapers ap- 
ply any ethical standards what- 
ever to their advertising. The 
New York Times has, I think, re- 
jected a few ads on the grounds 
of their being obviously untruth- 
ful or illegal, but almost without 
exception American newspapers 
will print any ad that someone 
pays them for. A decision to turn 
down an ad must be particularly 
difficult for a young, struggling 
paper like the Observer. I re- 
member your decision to accept 
beer ads, despite the views of a 
minority of your readers that they 
were immoral; since they are not 


immoral—any more than an auto- | 


mobile ad is immoral because 
some people drive at excessive 
speeds—I applaud that decision. 
But I think that no matter how 
difficult the task may be, a news- 
paper which has high standards 
of public service and devotion to 
the liberal cause should apply 
some ethical rules as to what kind 
of ads it will accept. 


I’m sure that you would not 
accept an ad for a White Citizens’ 
Council meeting, or indeed any 
ad that attacked a race or creed. 
But you did accept the Lone Star 
Steel ad, which is not only un- 
truthful but also a blatant appeal 
to prejudice, a call to hatred, 
against foreigners. The ad uses 
the phrases: “cheap substitutes, 
such as foreign-made cement- 
asbestos pipe,” “foreign goods,” 
“foreign-made pipe,’ “Foreign 
products used in America deprive 
Americans of work,” “cheap, 
foreign-made substitutes”. ... 

The truth is, of course, that 
Lone Star Steel is being under- 
sold by a more efficient com- 
petitor. The company refers to 
this competing product as “cheap” 
—i.e., it is cheaper than Lone 
Star’s product! By the same token, 
Fords are “cheap’—cheaper than 
Cadillacs. The fact that the com- 
petitor is foreign is irrelevant— 
some foreign products are less ex- 
pensive than comparable U. S. 
products, others are more ex- 
pensive—such as British woolens, 
German cameras, etc. 

The libel that “foreign products 
used in America deprive Ameri- 
cans of work” is sheer protection- 
ist nonsense. An imported pro- 
duct is bought by an American 
importer, sold to an American re- 
tailer, installed by American 
workers. The foreign nation re- 
ceives American dollars which it 
then uses to buy American ex- 
ports—thus providing work for 
American companies and work- 
ers. 
Now, for all I know, cast-iron 
pipe may very well be superior 
to cement-asbestos pipe; in any 
case, Lone Star has a perfect right 
to claim that in its ads. But it 
cun make its claim without bigo- 
try, and I think the Observer has 
an obligation to make sure that it 
does. 

George Fleming Jones, Quito, 
Ecuador. 

(We think Mr. Jones quite 
wrong. Advertisers have the right 
to argue for their interests in 
print, just as Mr. Jones has a right 
to make his case against Lone 
Star Steel’s ad. In fact, Mr. Jones 
illustrates the flaw in his objec- 
tion, with it: we have had a little 
disputation. What confidence 
would readers have in a news- 


paper which refuses to print argu- 
ments because the editors didn’t 
agree with them? We have re- 
ceived no indignant letters from 
readers against the Steelworkers’ 
full-page ad the same issue, yet 
to conservatives it must have 
| been arguable. For what is the 
free marketplace of ideas if not 
| for such argument? 





(The Observer has rejected ads 
on grounds they were falsely mis- 
leading, and wili never hesitate 


to do this. But there is a gulf be- 
tween opinion and fact. 

(Thus Jones guesses wrong, 
saying we would reject an adver- 
tisement from the White Citizens’ 
Council. Think of the letters to 
the editor!—Ed.) 





Ringside Reports 

Sirs: Thanks for the excellent 
| ringside coverage. Rumors have 
it that Gillette will sponsor the 
next special session. Perhaps you 
| can qualify as a veteran ringside 
| writer. 
| Rep. Louis Dugas, Jr., Orange. 


} 
| 


|A Delightful Change 


Sirs: When I first read a copy 
| of the Observer several years ago, 
I was so used to reading untruth 
i that I was surprised to read the 
truth (and quite pleased that I 
was able to recognize truth when 
I saw it—I guess being truthful is 
like swimming: once you acquire 
the knack of it, it doesn’t desert 
| you even when not exercised). 

Now after having read the Ob- 
server weekly for three years, I 
am so used to reading truth that 
when I pick up a run-of-the-mill 
daily I am inclined to be surprised 
at reading untruth. Thank you for 
bringing about this delightful 
change. I wish I had many sub- 
scriptions to offer you. 

Georgia E. Klipple, 
Christi. 





| 


Corpus 


Maverick’s Succession 


Sirs: Rep. Bob Eckhardt is not 
really Bob Eckhardt. He is (ex- 
Rep.) D. B. Hardeman reincar- 
nated. 

Unitarians and other doubters 
who do not benefit from the Doc- 
trine of Apostolic Succession will 
not believe this, but Rev. Das 
Kelley Barnett (of the Austin 
Episcopal Seminary) and I caused 
the above phenomenon to come 
about through mysterious ways 
known only to Episcopalians. 


| satire on his dissolute Rome will 





Classics 


THE SATYRICON OF PETRON- 
IUS, Translated, with an Intro- 
duction, by William Arrow- 
smith, The University of Michi- 
gan Press, Ann Arbor, 1959, 218 
pp. $3.95. 

AUSTIN 
William Arrowsmith, a profes- 


in the Provinces 


sulta for cash,” say; or “And 
usury, a rot: the people drown- 
ing in a double sea, by debt pull- 
ed down, by usury, a filth”); we 
might ask what relevance have 
these lines to the high cost of 
defense lawyers: 


there is something patronizing 
about translating an ancient Ro-| 
man game as matching coins, but} 
he makes a persuasive case for | 
this course in his preface: “Where 
loyalty to Latin would have in-| 
volved me in disloyalty Eng- | 
lish, I have invariably come down 


firmly on the side of English. For| What good are the laws where 





sor of the classics at The Uni- 
versity of Texas; “Rhodes Scholar, 
Guggenheim Fellow, and winner 
of the Prix de Rome, is best 
known for his translations of Eu- 
ripides’s plays. He has taught at | 
Princeton and Wesleyan univer- 
sities,’ the squib on the jacket 
goes. After one has read his 
Satyricon there is an irresistible 
impulse to add small horns to his 
forehead and possibly a forked 
tail and imagine him romping 
around in a meadow, and not 
alone, but he steadfastly insists 
he’s a middle class fellow, and 
as he is new to us in Austin, we 
have no choice but to yield him | 
the point. His translation of the 
fragments of the tireless volup- 
tuary Petronius’s comment by 


soon be entering the Pocketbook | 
phase, with inappropriate pur- | 
gings of the language for the 
New York State censors. Whether 
Arrowsmith will himself produce 
some work on his own times kin 
to the classics he has translated 
is a question waiting the com- | 
pletion of his novel, but he is an 
interesting fellow to have among 


ronius’s Satyricon had received 


a translation is, after all, a trans- Money is king, where the 
poor are always wrong, 


fer of experience from one lan- 
guage to another, and unless it lives and even the mockers who scoff 
at the times will sell the 


in the language to which it has 
truth for a song? 


been transferred, it has finally . 
me lite ot oli. Or The courts are an auction where 
justice is sold; 


His notes sometimes instruct too é 
the judge who presides bangs 


c T 


much, or insist too obviously on 

his theme that the satire tur: a gavel of gold. 

on subtle and deeply literary use But this would be misleading. 
of language; his defense The Satyricon is mostly about 
this is that earlier tr 


boys loving boys, except for a few 
interludes, as when the priestesses 
force the boy-lovers to love them 


have missed important 
of the language. 


As for Petronius himself. why, {for a while, and what can a pro- 
we are a provincial j vincial journal do with stuff like 
strictly speaking can no in- | that? 
terest. We can regret that the Really, how can we counten- 
University of Texas Pr« ight | ance, in our culture, a writer who 
hesitate to publish such says of his work: 
translation. We might wi a 
local reference or two from the| / Write of living men, 
tent the things they say and do, 


(“The people, the Senate 
corrupt. Senatus Romar tur! 
auctioneer, bidder for ; 


of every human act 
admitted to be true. 
And where's the shame in that, 
if loving men enjoy 

the pleasures of the night 
whereby each girl and boy 
experience delight? 





The New York Times said Pet- 


at Arrowsmith’s hands ts first 
really responsible and la 


translation into modern English R.D 








us in any case. 

Last night at a party, at which 
I understand I became somewhat 
non grata because I was as free 
in language as Arrowsmith in 
his translation, somewhat unor- 
thodoxly I gave him my review 
of his work verbally. This has 
the disadvantage that one must 
preface one’s. criticisms with 
social deferences, but the advant- 
age that it reminds a critic that 
his enthusiasms are the more 
important element in his res- 
ponse. For The Satyricon is a live- 
ly, bawdy, pagan, sexually anar- 
chic yowp, humor without pathos, 
though with bathos; in other 
words, satire that leaves some 
of us in the middle class wanting 
the sentimental underlie with 
which:Charles Chaplin has streng- 
thened his comedy for us, but 
which they evidently had no time 
for in the crueler, aristocratic 
Rome. 

Arrowsmith can be accused of 
jazzing up Petronius, of a desire 
to present him too modernly, and 











Maury Maverick, Jr., San An- 
tonio. 
(Well, no. What Maverick must | 
mean is, he wishes he were| 
Hardeman, so Eckhardt must be. 
This is known, among Unitarians 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Henry N. Bush Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o'clock A. M. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 42 
days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
2lst day of September, 1959, and 
answer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 115,030, in which 
Gladys Noe Bush is Plaintiff and 
Henry N. Bush is defendant, filed 
in said Court on the 6th day of 
August, 1959, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for title to and 
possession of the following de- 
scribed premises, to-wit: All of 
Lot No. Twelve (12) and part of 
Lots Eleven (11) and Thirteen 


(13) in Block “A” in Idyle Hours 
Acres, situated in Travis County, 
Texas, and more fully described 
in Vol. 1751 P. 158, Travis County, 
Deed Records; 

Plaintiff alleges that on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1957, she was and still 
is, the owner in fee simple of the 
above described premises and that 
on said date she was in posses- 





ward the defendant unlawfully 
entered upon and dispossessed 
her of such premises and with- 
holds from her the possession 
thereof; 

Plaintiff further prays for such 
other and further relief as she 
may be entitled to, either at law 
or in equity; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 6th day of August, 1959. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR 


Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


NOTICE OF INTENTION 
TO INCORPORATE 

Notice is hereby given that P. B. 
Thomson doing business as Depot 
Stores, 1430 W. Commerce St., 201 
S Alamo St., 3618 Broadway, and 
Thomson’s Stores, 3106 Frede- 
ricksburg Road, all in San An- 
tonio, Texas, and as Thomson's 
Stores, 909 E. Main St., in Frede- 
ricksburg, Texas, intends to in- 
corporate under the name of 
Thomson's Depot Stores, Inc., on 
' September 1, 1959. 








SHERIFF'S SALE 

BY VIRTUE of a certain Ex- 
ecution issued by the Clerk of the 
District Court of Dallas County, 
Texas, 44th Judicial District, on 
the 2nd day of July 1959, in a cer- 
tain Cause Numbered, 39917-B, 
wherein The J. R. Watkins Com- 


pany is Plaintiff, and Neal Mum-, 


ford, Frank Burdett and Edd 
Johnson are Defendants, in favor 
of the said Plaintiff for the sum 
of $4,627.29, with interest thereon 
at the rate of 6 per centum per 


| 


annum from the Ist day of Janu-| 


ary 1954, together with attorneys |_ 


fees in the amount of $750.00, to- 
gether with all costs of suit, that 
being the amount of a judgment 
recovered by the said Plaintiff, in 
the District Court of 
County, Texas, 44th Judicial Dis- 
trict, on the 18th day of May 1959 

I, on the 3rd day of August 
1959, at 3:32 o’clock P. M., have 
levied upon, and will, on the Ist 
day of September 1959, that being 
the first Tuesday in said month, 
at the Courthouse door, 


Dallas | 


City of Austin, within legal hours, | 


proceed to sell for cash to the 
highest bidder, all the right, title 
and interest of Defendant, Frank 
Burdett, in and to the following 
described property levied upon as 
the property of Frank Burdett, 
and said property pointed out to 
Sheriff for levy by P' 
torneys, to-wit: 

25 acres of land, Abstract 169, 
Survey 25, James Coleman Sur- 
v 


ey. 
93 acres of land, Abstract 521, | 
Survey 17, J. M. Mitchell Survey.! ber 114,434, in 


> above de-| 
$4,627.29, 
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which Ruth Inez 


Robert Chester Still is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the 22nd 


,| day of June, 1959, and the nature 
of which said suit is as follows 


Being an action and prayer for 


| judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 


against Defendant for decree of 
Divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges that defendant 
was guilty of excesses, cruel 
treatment and outrages toward 
plaintiff; that no children were 
born of this marriage and no 
children were adopted by them: 
that no community property was 


d.,| acquired by plaintiff and defend- 


ant during their marriage; Plain- 
tiff further prays that her former 
name of Ruth Inez Carpenter be 


| restored to her; Plaintiff further 


prays for relief, general and spec- 
ial; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 


THE STATE F S on file in this office, and which 
TO R Che: Still De-| reference is here made for all in- 
fendan e hereinafter styled| tents and purposes; 
in the| and nun € ause If this citation is not served 
You é f you) are here-| within 90 days after date of its 
by commanded to appear before | issuance, it shall be returned un- 
the 126th District Court of Travis | Servet nes ©. T. MARTIN. IR 
County, Texas be held at the » U. Ff. : . 
courthouse ‘of aid unty in the | Clerk of the District Courts of 
City of Aust Travis County, | Travis County, Texas. 
Texas. at or before 10 o'clock A.| Issued and given under my 
M. of the first Monday after the| hand and the seal of said Court 
laintiff's At-| expiration of 42 days from the| at office in the City of Austin, 
| date of issuance hereof; that eg hg this —— day of al nee 
say, at or re, 10 o'clock A. q . T. MARTIN, . 
of Monday the 7th day of Sep- | Clerk of the District Courts, 
tember, 1959, and answer the pe-| Travis County, Texas. 
tition of plaintiff in Cause Num-| By A. E. JONES Deputy 














Learning 
To Dance: 
For $25,000 


xy A 63-year-old San Antonio 
widow, persuaded by the Ar- 
thur Murray dance studio to sign | 
up for 2,000 hours of instruction | 
early in 1959, filed suit in district | 
court to get her money back—! 
$25,000. She asked the court for 
return of her money, less the | 
value of the lessons she has re- 
ceived. She alleged three em- 
Ployees of the studio persuaded 
her to sign because “it was a good 
investment.” She said she did so 
because she has been lonely since 
the death of her husband 
oe Goliad independent = school 
. district has decided to trans- 
fer its Negro students to Cuero 
high school during the coming 
school year, as it did in the 1958- 
59 term, after a ruling by the 











| criticized for 


Notes on Candidates 


/ Wayne Gard, Dallas News 
editorial writer, evaluated the 
Democratic presidential hopefuls: 


“Humphrey too radical for 
even the average liberal; Sen. 
Kennedy is handicapped by ultra- 
liberalism and a politically un- 
popular religion; Lyndon John- 
son comes from the wrong part 
of the country . Friends close 
to Adlai Stevenson say he soon 
will take himself definitely out of 
the running Some think Sen 





Stuart Symington may get the 
nomination by default.” 


Dallas Times-Heraid said the} 
56th Legislature could not be 
lavish spending. | 
“Studying the detailed list of ap-| 
propriations, it is difficult to see 
how the Legislature could have) 
been more economy minded. |} 
Texas is growing rapidly, in pop- 
ulation and economic activity 

Those who think the 
ernment is on a spending spree 
are simply not realistic. The bud- 
get adopted is probably far lower 


V 


state gov-| 


than the optimum that would 
school trustees that a petition best assure Texas's progress.” 
calling for integration did not Concluding its evaluation of the 
contain the full 20 per cent of 56), Times-Herald said, “It has 


qualified voters as required by 
state law. The petition was signed 
by 226 qualified electors of the 
Goliad Independent School Dis- 
trict. A check of the poll tax list 
by school trustees established that 
1.240 qualified voters 
within the boundaries of the dis- 
trict. Under state segregation 
laws passed in 1957, no school 
district can integrate without loss 
of state funds until authorized to 
do so by an election called by 
petition of 20 per cent of the vot- 
ers 


reside 














<% An all-male jury in Houston 
os acquitted 3l-year-old Vester 
L. Morris of the slaying of William 
Parker for “messing with my/ 
wife.” Morris had admitted fol-| 
lowing his wife, their three chil- 
dren, and Parker to a _ tourist 
court. He drove the children out 
of sight and returned to find 
Parker and Mrs. Morris in a car 
together. He fired twice through | 
the windshield, then ordered his 


wife out of the car and shot Par-| concluded that the Senate anti-| ley 


ker 


as now 


in bold letters that, 


our 


served notice 
constituted, legisla- 
alarmingly 


its key role in fostering the well- 


being of a modern, aspiring state.” 


ture is inadequate to 


teacher 
Dallas 


prerequisites 


On the 


question, 


pay raise 
News laid 
for the 


down some 


Texas State Teachers Association: 


“If the TSTA is now to press its 
claim for a additional ex- 


la 
large 


penditure for schools through a| whether you were with the pub-| 


special session, the legislature 
should be given benefit of its ad-| 


not, it should then point out the 
other sources of revenue avail- 
able Otherwise, another spec- 
will likely result in! 
nothing more than futile wrang- 
ling.” 


ial session 


San Antonio Light capitol 
correspondent Stuart Long 
took a second look at the settle- 
ment of the House-Senate dispute 


V 


Harrison view had prevailed more 


constitutional amendment, called 
the 56th “an ungodly grind 
the lawmakers have been through 
the mill. There are few loafers 
and time-servers among them; the 
big majority in both houses work 
hard at the job and earn every 
cent of their pay. ... In spite of 
the rambunctious performance of 
the 56th—indeed because of it— 
the better-pay-and-bifurcated-ses- 
sions amendment that was defeat- 
ed by the voters last year looks 
better than ever.”’ 


In a feature story the Associ- 
¥ ated Press called Houston’s Bob 
Eckhardt the 56th’s “outstanding 
freshman” because he “(1) au- 
thored the so-called open beaches 





Political ] ntelligence 





bill overcoming stern opposi- 
in conference committee to 
gain almost all his points; (2) as 
acknowledged leader of liberal 
forces, he guided a one time 30- 
member, stringy band into a tight 
47-vote bloc ... the mainstay 
against general sales taxes and a 
force fighting for gas taxes; (3) 
worked between 
Senate for passage in the third 
called of a 
severance beneficiary tax aimed 
at natural gas pipelines.” The 
story quoted Eckhardt, “The line- 
up would be best set as those who 
voted for a higher tax on pipe- 
lines and against an amendment 
that would have gutted the open 
beach bill Both dealt with 


tion 


session 


lic or the private interests. That 
was the test.” 


vice on the source of revenue to 
Th W f Life raise the money. If the TSTA Where are we on who’s run- 
e ay 0 ; favors a sales tax to raise the! ning for what? In the usual 
, money, it should say so. If it does| state of extreme post-legislative | 


confusion, too early for announce- 
ments but in plenty of time for 
trial balloons. 

On the state level much de- 
pends, of course, on whether Gov. 
Daniel seeks re-election, and 
whether Atty. Gen. Wilson runs 
for governor or re-election. If 
the attorney generalship opens up, 
most frequently named possibili- 
ties are Speaker Waggoner Carr; 


|over the Insurance Commission,! Sen. Charles Herring; Tom Reav- 


Houston DA Dan Walton is 


considering running. Dallas DA 


Said the defendant, after the|than the House pro-Harrison ap- Henry Wade is mentioned less 


verdict: “Thank God those twelve | 
men knew what a man must do| 
to protect his home. I didn’t hate 
him, but I killed him. I was think- | 
ing of my family when I killed | 
Parker. Bill was just like all men | 
—he had desire within him, and| 
the desire was too much for him. |} 
You just don’t mess with 
somebody's else's wife.” 

Mrs. Morris cried happily, near | 
collapse. She said, “He was | 
confident that the jury would free | 
him. I don’t have as much faith 
as he has.” 
vy Texas colleges prepared this 

fall to chalk up a first among | 
the nation’s institutions of higher 
learning: the state will field 31 
college football teams, more than 
any other state. 
xv Magnolia Petroleum Com- 

pany of Dallas is being re- 
organized and will be combined 
with other wholly owned subsid- 
iaries of Socony Mobil Oil Co. of 
New York to form a single large 
operating company, Mobil Oil Co. 
Officials announced the consoli- 
dation involves, in addition to the 
Dallas affiliate, General Petrol- 
eurn Corp. of Los Angeles, Mobil 
Producing Co. of Billings, Mon- 
tana, and the domestic continental 
operations of the parent company. 
Magnolia Pipe Line Co. also 


headquartered in Dallas, will con- 
tinue as a separate company in 
the Mobil group. The Socony Oil 
empire grew out of the old Cul- 
linan Refining Company, organ- 








proach. Said the Light: “The 
House was so impressed it pass- 
ed a resolution praising its five 
conferees for standing fast and 
not letting the Senate conferees 
abolish the Board of Insurance 
But while the committee 
appears to have concentrated on 


House 


|} the two top salary items in the 


appropriation bill, the Senate con- | 
ferees, drive Chairman 
Penn Jackson and Harrison out 
of office, paid attention to the} 


out to 


items down below key jobs| 
were abolished travel ex- 
penses cut the treasured re- 


organization put over by Harri- 
son ... was turned topsy-turvy in 
a reorganization put into the bill 
by Sen. Floyd Bradshaw, chair- 
man of the Senate insurance com- 
mittee and the agency was 
chopped into a number of little 
independent kingdoms, just as it 
was before Harrison's reorganiza- 
tion.” 


/ Abilene Reporter-News, re- 

minding its readers it was one 
of the state’s few dailies that 
plumped for voter acceptance of 
the $7,500 annual ‘legislature pay 





ized at Corsicana, Texas, in 1898, 
later combined with the John 
Sealy Co. of Beaumont, and dis- 
solved in 1911, when Magnolia 
Petroleum Company was formed 
as a joint stock company. Mag- 
nolia, in turn, was absorbed by 
Socony-Mobil of New York in 





1925. 


and less. 

Liberals have not come forward 
with a likely 
Daniel should he run; they may 
wind up supporting him for re- 
election if his protagonist is con- 
servative On the 


may try for railroad commis- 
sioner, (as likely also will Judge 
Bob Slagle of Sherman,) leaving 
the No. 2 spot in state government 
open to possible challengers like 
Sen. William Fly, Victoria,. Her- 
ring, or any of many others. 
Rep. Bo Ramsey, tax conserva- 


tive, says he may run against) 


Comptroller Bob Calvert. 
Sixteen senators come up for 


| re-election, and though they get 
only two-year terms because of | 


mandatory redistricting, most 
plan to run for re-election. Sen. 
Gonzalez says he will run for 
re-election or retire, removing 
himself from the state wide pic- 
ture. 

Among the firmer shape-ups for 
Senate races: Rep. Zbranek vs. 
Sen. Colson; Rep. Kennard and 
City councilman Tom Thompson 
vs. Sen. Willis; Rep. McGregor 
vs. Sen. Owen; Reps. Jamison and 
Cotten vs. Sen. Bradshaw, or for 
his seat if he vacates; Rep. Bates 
vs. Sen. Hudson; Rep. Strickland 
vs. Sen. Gonzalez. 

Talk has been launched in 
Dallas that C. B. Bunkley, Negro 
attorney who drew 18,000 votes 
in the mayor’s race and evidently 


the House and/| 


15 per cent | 


opponent against} 


lieutenant | 
governor's level, Lt. Gov. Ramsey | 


switched a number of votes in 
the runoff, may run for the legis- 
lature. This may be designed to 
get Negroes to pay their poll 
taxes, or it may be serious. 

A bitter dispute is shaping in 
Houston over tax collector Carl 
Smith’s new rules for poll tax 
paying—persons paying in person 
sign affidavits; poll tax agents} 
may not move from place to place | 
but must be stationed where | 
Smith establishes stations. Hous- | 
ton Chronicle editorialized “No/| 
Shackles Put on Voting” in de-| 
fense of the rules, noting also that | 
Smith has for years sent poll | 
tax forms with the annual tax 
bill to property owners. Houston 
Post jumped Rep. Johnston for 
criticizing the new rules. Johnston 
hinted he may run against Smith. 


/ Dallas News concluded the 
growth of liberalism in Texas 
will be gradual, not revolutionary. 
The News said editorially, “Rep. 
Robert C. Eckhardt of Houston, 
liberal leader in the legislature, 
has reassuring words for con- 
servatives in Texas. He sees the 
expansion of liberal power con- 
tinuing the apparent progress 
they made during the recent 
session. But he does not think it 
| will be revolutionary. He sees 
|slow progress. Probably he is 
right. The future expansion of 
| liberal progress in Texas will 
|have to come as a co-operative 
|effort of urban labor and farm 
| interests. The farmer is often 
|radical, but he is not usually 
| radical on the same issues that 
| get labor support.” 


V 





The Observer is advised that 
in the course of competition 
for liberal votes in the hot race 





|for Speaker of the 1961 House | 


of Representatives, conservative 
| Wade Spilman agreed substantial- 
ly to the four “conditions” of 
House procedure that moderate 


Jim Turman agreed to. 


OCAW Scores 
At Baytown 





AUSTIN 
The oilworkers’ international 
union’s first breakthrough into 


Standard Oil of New Jersey ter- 
ritory occurred in Baytown last 
week when O.C.A.W. won a union 
election, 1,621 votes to 1,196, which 
will result in the establishment of 
an O.C.A.W. local at the Humble 
plant in Baytown. 

The 3,300 workers at the re- 
finery have been functioning as 
members of an independent union. 
State AFL-CIO officials in Aus- 
tin demurred at designating the 
former union as a “company 
union,” since its policies had been 
| more aggressive than those usual- 
ly associated with a company 
union. 





Direct 
Approach 
To Dallas 


AUSTIN 


With J. Ed Connally of Abilene, 
the Daniel-oriented state Demor- 
cratic chairman, turning in $25 for 
ten tickets to the Truman rally 
in Dallas Oct. 17, and with the 
county commissioners court sid- 
ing with the liberals on precinct 
redistricting, one can’t be sure 
who is what and what is who in 
deeply conservative Dallas. 








Dan Patton, the liberal chair- 
man of precinct 441, who just 
upped and wrote Harry Truman 
when none of the county Demo- 
cratic officials would get things 
going (“I'm tired of going around 
the bush,” he says), predicts the 
liberals will elect a county chair- 
man and the Dallas delegation to 
the state convention in May. To 
Texans who have seen Dallas 
go conservative year after year 
and who understood Bill Blak- 
ley’s exasperation when he car- 
ried the county against Ralph 
Yarborough by less than 20,000 
votes, this may seem like stead- 
fastly denying that the Mississippi 
flows toward the sea. Why does 
Patton think so? “Statistics!” he 
replies. 

“Yarborough carried 130 of 184 
precincts in Dallas County,” he 
says. “In the primary against 
Blakley he carried 97 of the 184. 


Drake—” (Ed Drake, the county 
Democratic chairman, who _ sup- 
ported Eisenhower in 1952 and 


1956)—“‘refused to call the execu- 
tive committee since it was elect- 
ed because he is not in control. 
Numerically, of the 184 precinct 
chairmen, there is not a liberal 
majority, but we have a Demo- 
cratic majority, with conserva- 
tives who will not go along with 
the simple lack of party integ- 
rity Drake has demonstrated.” 
Whether this adds up to the 
liberals taking Dallas, the pru- 
dent reader will have to com- 
pute for himself. But Patton’s bull- 
necked drive has had its effect. 
“IT wired J. Ed Connally about 
the Truman dinner,” he said. “I 
didn’t hear from him, so I called 


| him and asked him if he was for 


or against it.’ Was he for it? 
“Oh, absolutely!” Patton said. “He 
sent me $25 Monday.” 

Truman will speak at a high 
school and college journalists’ 
seminar at Southern Methodist 
University the afternoon of Oct. 
17; to the rally that night; and 
to a UN Day rally in Lubbock 
Oct. 19. 

Patton says 11,000 tickets for 
the Dallas rally have been dis- 
tributed for sale, and he has the 
money for 350 or 400 of them. 


|“We are really expecting a mass 


The victory for O.C.A.W. was| 


|the first time in history an in- 
|ternational union has won an 
election at a major installation 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
Humble is an almost wholly 
owned subsidiary of Jersey Stand- 
ard. 

The vote to affiliate with 
O.C.A.W. was the largest union- 
won election in Texas this year. 

Four times before since 1943 
the voters of the Humble plant 
at Baytown were asked to ap- 
prove an international union, and 
each time they refused. The last 
vote was a 2-to-l rejection of 
the metal trades department of 
the AFL-CIO in 1956. 

In a very minor sideplay, the 
five brickmasons at the Humble 
refinery voted 4-1 to affiliate with 
the obricklayers’ international 








union. 


turnout of Democrats from all 
over the state,” he said. Including 
Gov. Price Daniel? “Well, I called 
him, and Will Wilson, too,” Pat- 
ton said. “Price is in Liberty and 
Will is in Mexico. However, I’m 
going to see Daniel one way or 
another. I definitely think he'll 
give a lot of thought to whether 
to come.” 

Meanwhile, in Dallas, the com- 
missioners court turned down 
proposed redistricting to do away 
with a number of smaller voting 
precincts submitted by Manuel 
DeBus, secretary of the county 
Democratic executive committee, 
and favored a plan to reduce the 
precincts from 184 to 175. 

“The commissioners court ac- 
tion was a grand slam victory for 
loyal Democrats,” said Joe Bailey 
Humphreys, another leader of 
loyal Democrats in Dallas, after 
the court decision, 
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